

















TENNIS COURT 


CONSTRUCTION 


CORKTURF 


The Finest of all-weather, non-maintenance Tennis Courts .. . its turflike 
Cork composition surface is playable during the entire year without further 
maintenance. No Rolling . . . No Watering . . . No Lining. 


TENIKO ROYAL 


The ultra-modern, fast-drying Green Composition court . . . giving a resili- 
ent, non-glaring surface designed to meet the demands of the most exacting 


Player and Owner. 


TENIFLEX 


An All-weather, Non-maintenance Green composition surface . . . All year 
play. No Rolling ... No Watering . . . No Lining. 


In offering TENIKO ROYAL, CORKTURF and TENIFLEX . . . Feise Co. gives 
the prospective Court Owner a selection of surfaces of every type and price 
range ...in the installation of new courts or the re-surfacing or re-building of 
existing surfaces . . . there is a TENIKO Surface to meet your requirements. 
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ESTIMATES AND INFORMATION ALWAYS WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


F.C. FEISE CO. 


Designers and Builders of Fine Tennis Courts and Equipment 


Narberth, Pennsylvania 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
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tennis players favor | DAVIS | Rackets 














strung with | VICTOR | GutStrings 














The hospitality and excellent playing facilities of the Denver 
Country Club provide a welcome way station on the annual tennis trek 
from East to West. Leading players from all parts of the world 
come to Denver for the Colorado State Championships, played in 

September of this year for the 66th time. In addition to eight tennis 
courts, the Club, founded in 1901, maintains a golf course, 
swimming pool, bowling greens and an artificial ice skating rink. 


Vini Rurac, a native of Romania, has FREE 

faced and defeated many of the Tests chow 
world’s leading tennis players in how string tension 
tournaments here and abroad. Ar- —. Poe 
riving here in 1947, he became a pro- 

fessional in 1951. Since then he has 

been active in professional competi- 

tion, and has completed his second 

year as tennis professional at Denver 

Country Club. 


VICTOR SPORTS Incorporated 
5115 S. Millard Avenue, Chicago 32, Illinois 
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SQUASH 


BATS BY 


CRAGIN 





Whipstroke 
Coronet Hornet 


These are three Squash Racquets that 
have been recognized for years as being the 
last word in squash bats and are especially 
recommended by those who have used them! 

Better Players and Professionals, all over, 
insist on playing with rackets made by 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX. 

Why? Because they are scientifically made 
for better and faster play . . . because they 
have the best balance and “‘feel’’ ... because 
they have the best cushion grip available 
. .. and last but not least, because they are 
made to stand plenty of hard hitting. 

Craigin-Simplex Squash Bats are used in 
all major Tournaments! 


Ask your Professional or dealer to show 
you one TODAY! 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1914 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


COMPANY 
Dept. W, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
FORM 
WORLD TENNIS 


Box 3, Gracie Station New York, N. Y. 


Please enter a subscription to WORLD 
TENNIS in my name as checked below: 


; O One year $4.00 O Two years $7.00 
O Three years $10.00 (Please add $1 


per year for subscriptions outside U. S., 


Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America.) 

l enclose $...... 0 Bill me later. 
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I was sorry to see statements from 
the pen of Gardnar Mulloy which 
might destroy, rather than build up, 
happy relationships in tennis. His article 
on Wimbledon was interesting. I thor- 
oughly agree with his forthright criti- 
cism of English and Australian sports- 
writers, yet there are exceptions. As 
a sportswriter, Adrian Quist has a well- 
balanced, tolerant approach to all play- 
ers, the result, probably, of his own 
long, brilliant career and expert knowl- 
edge of the many hazards which players 
have to face. 

Mr. Mulloy instances the so-called 
temperament of a group of top-flight 
Australians, while decrying the tendency 
to “lather” American players in the 
press. In Australia, the tourist angle has 
nothing to do with the case. We all 
love tennis, but it isn’t our “National 
Game” and must run a hard race with 
football and cricket. The tennis-loving 
public here is always delighted to see 
American stars and does not associate 
itself with the comments of two or 
three press writers. In actual fact, Aus- 
tralian players—including Crawford, 
Bromwich and Lew Hoad—have often 
been “lathered” by the press here, quite 
wrongly in many cases. The delightful 
angle given by columnists Allison Dan- 
zig and Red Smith should be followed 
here—i.e., to talk of tennis without at- 
tacking the players. Quist follows this 
angle too. 

The thunderous applause of the Eng- 
lish crowd for Drobny in 1954 during 
the final when little Ken Rosewall had 
deserved and earned all their encour- 
agement, does not bear out Mr. Mulloy’s 
contention that the British Common- 
wealth has preference. I also do not 
feel it is sound politics for another 
player to label a group of Davis Cup 
stars as the worst actors in tennis—and 
amongst them John Bromwich, one of 
the best sports Australia has ever known. 

My personal view is that all players 
should be forgiven a natural reaction 
to their own bad shots, bad line calls, or 
interference by the crowd. If a player 
shakes his head, asks where he is at 
fault when he is repeatedly foot-faulted, 
drops his racket in dismay or asks for 
a linesman to be removed, he is merely 
human, and who wants a saint on the 
tennis court? There is no need whatso- 
ever to exaggerate these incidents, which 
have so little value, in writing up a 
match. I must conclude by saying my 


sympathy is so much with the players 
that, given a bow and arrow and the 
accurate marksmanship of Robin Hood, 
I should certainly wing quite a few of 
the press and spectators, with the idea 
of witnessing the match in the calm 
silence that would not disturb or annoy 
“the actors”. 

Helga Dalgleish \ 

Sydney, Australia 

*& * * 

I thought your ingenuity of superim- 
posing me on the stadium (Front Cover, 
October issue) very good, and I never 
would have known that I had Karol’s 
feet on! 

Shirley Fry 
Akron, Ohio 

The original picture of Shirley Fry | 
had been cut at the ankles. A picture of 
Karol Fageros’s feet (size 842) was 
superimposed to complete the montage. 

* * * 


I thought you might be interested to 
know that one of the great old-time 
tennis players passed away recently. 
Brian I. C. Norton died of cancer on 
July 16, 1956 at the age of 57. Raised 
in South Africa and England, Brian 
played with and against the top players 
during the 1920’s. Mr. Norton had been 
hospitalized at Agnew State Hospital 
for the past six years. Although he had a 
mental illness, Brian continued to play 
and teach tennis until the past year. 
Even in his fifties he still played a good 
game of tennis. Perhaps more important, 
he gave numerous hours to teaching fel- 
low patients and personnel the rudi- 
ments of the game. 

Mr. Norton was well liked and re- 
spected at the hospital. Always a gentle, 
man, there was something about Brian 
that reflected his past days as a cham; 
pion. He seemed to be an example of the 


fabulous athletes of the “Golden ice 





ties.’ He was proud, confident, eve 
cocky—but a gentleman and a champio 
to the end. ' 
James R. Morrissey 
Agnew, California 
* * * 

Only once a month is there an argu 
ment in our household, and that is whe 
WORLD TENNIS arrives. As both m 
husband and I are keen followers of th 
game, we are both fighting to read i 
first, but I am pleased to say I usuall 
win. Last month I was most unhapp 
to read that a certain Mr. McKnight w 
stealing the privilege of women an 
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NEW DUNLOP 
CHAMPIONSHIP “DEEP oust 
TENNIS BALLS Y a 


with Dacron* Felt Cover Trademark 


This great new product of Dunlop’s world-wide research — the 
new “deep nap” ball with its Dacron felt cover —sets new ten- 
nis ball standards in every respect. Players can count on it for 
greater accuracy...no drift, float or fade. Wear resistance is 
greatly increased, assuring longer, livelier life. 


FULL LINE OF Maxply FRAMES 
There’s a full line of Maxply frames— in every weight — in every 
price range. All are available strung or unstrung. 





NEW DUNLOP DL (Durolastek) RACKET STRINGING 
Looks like Gut, Plays like Gut...Has up 

to 10 Times the Life of Gut 
Dunlop DL stringing has all the best qualities of natural gut — 
strength, resilience, “feel”... plus resistance to moisture, and 
from five to ten times the life of natural gut. 
Famous Dunlop Maxply Frames are now available with DL 
stringing, and DL is also available at your tennis shop for use 
in restringing your favorite racket. 


The Dunlop Racket Press fits any racket. Single 
movement, light, simple, neat. Nothing to come apart. 


Dunlop 


TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION 
SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 36 NY 


1881-1956—75th Anniversary of United States Lawn Tennis Association 
}9#@orld Tennis 











You'll find it 


more convenient, 
more comfortable, 
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outstanding 


THE BEST IN ACCOMMODATIONS 
UPERB FOOD, MATCHLESS SERVICE! 


more satisfying, 






in NEW YORK 


THE MANGER VANDERBILT 


THE MANGER WINDSOR 


WASHINGTON 





THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


THE MANGER HAMILTON 


THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 


BOSTON 


THE MANGER 


THE MANGER ROCHESTER 


SAVANNAH 


CLEVELAND 


THE MANGER 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. GRAND RAPIDS 


THE 


THE MANGER 
RESERVATIONS BY TELETYPE 


MANGER ROWE 








service 


witha smile 





The smashing, con- 
trolled service that 
wins games is a basic 
¢ | for sound tennis. June- 
man Gut is specially 
designed to provide you 
with this always clean, 
sharp, satisfying serv- 
ice. Ask for Juneman 
Genuine Gut at your 
re-string shop or sport- 
ing goods store. 


BLUE 


GENUINE 


the. E P 


1100 W. 47th Place 
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| being catty. It seems he is as uninformed 


of this, our privilege, as he is of the 
“Synthetic Egyptian,” as he refers to 
Drobny. 

It surprises me that Drobny’s name 
was ever coupled with Miss Moran’s. He 
has been one of the highlights of tennis 
for many years. He was champion of 
Wimbledon and France, and some of his 


| matches will surely become history and 
be mentioned in WORLD TENNIS un- 
| der the heading, “25 Years Ago.” This 


in itself shows Drobny’s capabilities. Of 
Miss Moran, I remember only that once 
she wore lace panties at Wimbledon and 
black shorts in Egypt. 

Tell this uninformed Mr. McKnight 
that almost every citizen from behind 
the Iron Curtain who is lucky enough to 
be living in the free world has some kind 
of a “Synthetic Nationality,” and I find 
it in very bad taste on his part to ridi- 
cule such a thing when he himself, I 
hope, can never be in this unhappy posi- 
tion. 

Judy Hauser 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


* * * 


As the oracle of the tennis world, 
please spare space in your next issue for 
a rebuttal to the rather hysterical defense 
and eulogy of the tennis character, 
Drobny, by a reader on the basis of 
Drobny’s twelve Wimbledon defeats! I 
was brashly condemned for “unkind 
and untrue” remarks, although mine 
were based upon authentic reports of 
accredited WORLD TENNIS writers on 
official quotations of Drobny’s churlish 
replies in the “Overseas Questionnaire” 
(June, 1956) and his boorish insolence 
to an American woman in Cairo, where 
he claims Egyptian citizenship although 
now living in England. Chivalry still 
lives in California and my criticism still 
stands. 

However, ‘realizing the injustice of 
conferring the title of “Clown of the 
Court of Egypt” upon Drobny, in view 
of the international fame of genial Fred 
Perry and jolly Frank Kovacs—chival- 
rous gentlemen on and off the court— 
and the fine fellows who make merry 
professionally as “clowns” everywhere, 
may I tender to all these true artists of 
sporting blood and great talents my 
sincere apology for my inadvertence, 
and assure Mr. Harry Kirsch that the 
title of his tennis hero is now, in my 
opinion, not the misnomer “Clown” but 
“Churl.” 

Frank T. McKnight 
Arvin, California 


* * * 


You can throw Drobny “from the 
train a kiss,” but I'll string along with 
Gussie Moran and agree with Frank Mc- 
Knight (your September issue). Aside 
from being the greater credit to tennis 


and a wonderful athlete, she is a gra- 
cious and lovely person. 
S. H. Mathews 
El Cajon, California 
* * * 

In the October issue on page 53, there 
is a photograph of Jim Burchard inter- 
viewing Lew Hoad. It states that Jim is 
with the New York Journal-American. 
His articles preceding the Italo-Ameri- 
can Davis Cup tie have gotten him in 
so wrong with the USLTA that the 
Journal-American might sue you. He is, 
of course, with the World-Telegram. 

Henry R. Mitchell 
Trenton, N. J. 
* * * 

In your September issue, you state 
that Gstaad lies in Sweden. What do 
you think the Swiss people will say? 

Alex Lundqvist 
Bastad, Sweden 
* * * 

As a young, red-blooded American 
tennis enthusiast and as one who hag 
studied, watched and played tennis since 
early childhood, it was a pleasure and 
an education tennis-wise to read the 
article “Frank Kovacs Advises A Tennis 
Fan” by Hastings White in the October 
edition of WORLD TENNIS. 

George H. Harmon 
Monroe, Mich. 
* * * 

Never before have I heard a stop 
volley called a drop-volley (Billy Tal 
bert’s article, November issue). It may 
be like match point, as we say in the 
East, whereas on the Coast they call i 
point-match. 

Herbert Gerken 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* * * 

Jack March, in his Letter to the Editoy 
(November issue) complains unjustly 
The tournament in Paris was called the 
World Professional Clay Court Cham 
pionship, and that restriction absolve 
the “guy in Paris,” as March called him 

Sally Bennett 
Boston, Mass 
* * * 


I was glad to see your coverage 0 
the Girls’ tournaments in the East, bu 
in the Consolation Finals of the Dela 
ware State Virginia Connelly did no 
defeat Owen McHaney. The scores wer 
correct, except that Owen won the match 

“Sonny” McRae 
Little Rock, Ark. 


* * * 
May I raise my small voice in agre# 
ment with Dick Skeen’s evaluation 
immediate American chances of succ 
in world tennis competition (Novembe 
page 8). Let’s face it: in this rich, pr 
perous and gadget-happy America, w 
wants to work hard to gain success | 
any field? 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Airline, 


anyone? 





Take a tip from the travel Pros—take Pan Am 


Pan American’s service covers a lot of _ facilities to all six continents of the 
ground. Gourmet meals, vintage wines, world. Whether you fly a few hundred 


soft, spacious seats—and a staff of cour- _miles or thousands— you benefit from 
teous personnel to make every aspect of — the ’round-the-world experience that 
your flight deeply enjoyable. only Pan Am offers. 

And you can enjoy Pan American When planning your next trip, pick— 


Paw AMERICAV 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


a: Tennis 
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XMAS SUGGESTIONS 


The Game of Doubles 
Billy Talbert and Bruce Old have 
written the definitive work on the 
doubles game. A richly illustrated 
autographed volume that will ap- 
peal to all students of the game. 
$4.95 
Pardon Me, Your Forehand Is 
Showing 
An amusing anthology of poems, 
short stories and treatises, sev- 
eral of which have appeared in 
WORLD TENNIS. Written by 
New England humorist Axel 
Kaufman with an introduction by 
Chauncey Steele. 
$3.00 


Tennis Murals 

Mounted and ready to hang... 
Your choice of Lew Hoad, Ken 
Rosewall, Vic Seixas or Ham 
Richardson in action at Forest 
Hills . . . Sizes are 2 feet by 3 
feet and 3 feet by 4 feet. 

$17.50 and $20.00 


Personalized Racket Cover 

Your name on a fine zippered wa- 
terproofed cover in one inch white 
felt letters . . . Your school, col- 
lege or club on the reverse side, 
$1.00 extra .. . A wonderful gift 
that will be remembered the 
whole year. 

$2.50 and $3.50 


Ned Potter’s Record Book 

The fourth edition of the most 
authoritative collection of current 
data ... The tournament records 
of 165 men and women in the 
United States and abroad 
illustrated. 

Only 75c 


ON 
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Cc) > 


Album of the National Cham- 
pionships 
Fifteen 8” by 10” photographs of 
the champs in action at Forest 
Hills, 1956 . . . A beautiful col- 
lection handsomely bound. 
$25.00 


Gallery of Champions 
Helen Jacobs’ lively description 
of the great players of her era 
. . . includes profiles of Helen 
Wills, Suzanne Lenglen, Sarah 
Palfrey, Pauline Betz, Alice Mar- 
ble and many others. 
$3.75 


Christmas Cards (50) 
Designed by Axel Kaufman for 
umpires and linesmen . . . per- 
sonalized with your name... a 
delightfully light Christmas re- 
membrance. 

$10.00 


Champion In Exile 
Jaroslav Drobny’s own story, re- 
plete with anecdotes of the play- 
ers and the tournaments 
Amusing and easy to read, it 
makes a wonderful gift. 

$3.00 


Photographs of the Stars 

In 5” by 7” or 8” by 10” sizes 
. . Ayala, Borotra, Brough, 
Buchholz, Cooper, Davies, du- 
Pont, Emerson, Fageros, Franks, 
Fraser, Fry, Giammalva, Gibson, 
Golden, Grant, Green, Hard, 
Hoad, Holmberg, Knight, Knode, 
Laver, Morris, Moylan, Olmedo, 
Pratt, Quillian, Ramirez, Rich- 
ardson, Rosewall, Savitt, Schmidt, 
Segal, Seixas, Shea. 

$1.50 and $2.50 per photo 


ORDER BLANK 


WORLD TENNIS 


Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York City 


13. 


16. 


11. The Eddie Jacobs Racquet Tie 
. orange racquets on_ black 
ground, red on olive, light blue 
on black, gold on navy, red on 
black, black on red, black on 
brown. 
$3.50 each 


. The Eddie Jacobs Court Clasp 
. permanently gold finished tie 
clip with crossed gold tennis rack- 
ets on black field. 
only $2.00 


Tennis charms in sterling .. . (a) 
Tennis racket in red enamel, (b) 
tennis court with net and enamel 
lines, (c) man player, (d) wom- 
an player, (e) tennis ball, (f) 
crossed rackets in white enamel 
on sterling, (g) sterling bracelet. 
$3.50 each 


. More tennis charms . . . (a) 
Wimbledon Umpire’s chair, (b) 
perfect reproduction in sterling of 
racket press, (c) a court roller 
(it rolls) . 

$5.50 each 


. Zippo lighter featuring sterling 
rackets in red enamel. 
$7.75 


(a) A handsome tie clasp in 
black, red or white enamel, (b) 
a key chain featuring a racket in 
white enamel. 

$4.50 each 


. (a) Earrings in blue, yellow or 
white enamel on sterling, (b) 
crossed rackets pin in blue, yel- 
low or green enamel. 

$5.50 each 
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Speaking of Books, Nearly Everybody is Reading 
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(a) 


“(PARDON ME, YOUR FOREHAND IS SHOWING 


by Axel Kaufmann 


ling 
(With a Foreword by Chauncey D. Steele, Jr. 
- Chairman, U.S. Davis Cup Selection Committee) 
(b) 
t in 
“If there were a Davis Cup for tennis humor, Axel “Axel hit the jackpot!” 
Kaufmann would have it tucked away safely for a Sammy Giammalva 
, or . ” 
(b) good long time to come. “I wondered if this could be about me until I dis- 
yel- Billy Talbert covered it was about everyone I knew.” 
Gardnar Mulloy 
“C'est magnifique . . . c’est formidable.” “If good shots came as’easily as good laughs, PAR- 
Dorothy Knode DON ME would make national champions out of all 


its readers.” 


ie Moyl 
“The author did a superb job. It’s a shot in the arm eeaimacemes 


for tennis.” “Gigi, Gordon and I adored it!” 
Don Budge Barbara Scofield Davidson 


WORLD TENNIS, Dept. R, Box 3, Gracie Station, New York 28, N. Y. 


' Please send me . copies of PARDON ME, YOUR FOREHAND IS SHOWING 
: [_] Autographed copy ($4.50) [_] Check enclosed 

' [ ] Regular Edition ($3.75) [_] Bill me 

My name 

' Street 

' City & State 
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The 
Hamingo 
Hotel 


Miami Beach, Florida 
announces the return of 
Miss Doris Hart 

National Singles Champion, 
1954 and 1955 
as 


Tennis Professional 


O. C. ‘’Tommy’’ Thompson 
Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 


(Continued from Page 4) 

Tennis is not the only sport that suf- 
fers from such reasoning. Although any 
heavyweight boxing world champion 
can earn almost a million dollars in a 
short career in the ring, how many as- 
pirants have we who are willing to do 
the training labors necessary or to risk 
the possible scrambling of undistin- 
guished facial features to gain that for- 
tune? How then can you expect Ameri- 
can boys to put in the work required for 
tennis supremacy for the peanut mone- 
tary rewards of the game? 

May we suggest that not only should 
the USLTA establish a training center 
as suggested by Skeen, but that they 
also start their search for talent to be 
trained at that center among the ordi- 
nary, ambitious boys who get their ba- 
sic training on public courts or munici- 
pal recreation grounds. At least such 


boys may not mind sweating for suc- 
cess. 


T. M. Millen 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


* * * 


I am leaving for Australia to take 
care of my duties as promotor of the 
tour in the five major tennis centers. | 
will also be making one final attempt to 
enlist either Hoad or Rosewall into my 
group for the 1957 season. I also feel 
there is a good possibility of one of the 
American amateur stars joining my 
group. I am convinced we must try to 
have a tour of some type each and every 
year in America. It is imperative that 
we give the public a chance to see the 
finest player in the world—Pancho Gon. 
zales. 

Jack Kramer 
Los Angeles, California 














THE 
RACQUET 
CLUE 


Harbor Island, Miami Beach 41, 
Florida 
@ Tennis 
e@ Swimming 
@ Gymnasium 
@ Physical Conditioning 
@ Water Skiing 
@ Yacht Dockage 
Guests by reference only 


Randy Kipple, Mgr. 





Last month Mr. Bill Harris, Man- 
ager of the Caribe Hilton Swimming 
& Tennis Club, asked me to contact 
the USLTA Amateur Rules Commit- 
tee relative to clarification of para- 
graph (c), Article III, Section 2, in 
the By-laws of the USLTA. Article 
III, Section 2, reads: 

“A student in regular attendance 

as an undergraduate at a recog- 

nized school or college will not 
lose amateur status because of 
employment during vacation pe- 

riods as: (a) a counselor at a 

summer camp or (b) an assist- 

ant to a teaching professional 
but not in a teaching capacity or 

(c) an employee of a club or 

establishment where tennis is 

played. Remuneration for any 
such employment may only be 
on a fixed weekly or monthly 
basis and may not be on a lesson 
or hourly basis.” 
Paragraph (a) and (b) are quite 
clear, but we wanted the correct in- 
terpretation of paragraph (c) and 
answers to two questions. First, is a 
student, meeting the requirements of 
Article III, Section 2, allowed to give 
lessons at a club if his remuneration 
from the club is on the basis of a 
fixed weekly or monthly salary? If 
so, can the club receive income from 
the members on a lesson or hourly 
basis as a result of lessons given by 
the amateur? 

Last summer in Puerto Rico, two 
young students were involved in the 
latter practice. Both are members of 
the Caribe Hilton Swimming and 
Tennis Club and are former students 
of mine. We naturally have an inter- 
est in these boys and it is not our in- 





The Professional Amateur 


tention to jeopardize their future 
amateur standing. 

I received the following reply from 
Cliff Sutter, Chairman of the Ama- 
teur Rules Committee (the italics are 
mine): “In the case of your two stu- 
dents, formerly pupils of yours, if 
they worked as your assistants and 
helped with your shop and with the 
courts and stringing the rackets and 
you paid them a weekly or monthly 
salary and the.club charged the mem- 
bers by the hour for the lessons they 
gave, the boys would not be violating 
the amateur code. . . . If there is no 
professional, they could teach tennis 
as part of their duties but would not 
be paid for this by the hour.” 

It is my opinion that this rule does 
nothing to help the cause of tennis. 
Actually Article III, Section 2, can 
be used as a gun in the back of pro- 
fessionals. It could set in motion an- 
other chain of events, based on this 
preposterous definition of an ama- 
teur. For example, amateurs could 
compete for positions at well-known 
clubs and could be given large sal- 





aries based on their anticipated num- 
ber of lessons for the summer, al- 
though technically they were hired to 
dust off club trophies. Thus the clubs 
would not have to give in to the sal- 
ary, lesson revenue, meal allowance 
and other demands of professionals. 
The rule places an amateur in direct 
competition with the professional in 
the professional’s basic function— 
teaching. Furthermore, an amateur 
could act as a professional when 
there were no professionals available. 

Welby Van Horn 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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Where the 
play is the 
fastest... 
you'll find 
Spalding 











player and member of Spalding’s Advisory Staff. 


Again in 1956, Spalding and 
Spalding-made Wright & Ditson 
balls were used in more champion- 
ship tournaments than all other 
tennis balls combined. These fa- 
mous “Tennis Twins” were official 
for such major events as the U. S. 
National Singles Championship, 
U.S. National Doubles Champion- 
ship, National Girls’ Champion- 
ship, National Women’s Indoor 
Championship, and the National 
Interscholastic Championship. 


And there’s a reason for this 
record. Only Spalding-made balls 
give the kind of consistent perform- 
ance demanded for top tourna- 


ment play. Each individual ball 
has exactly the same size, weight, 
inflation, and bounce as all the 
others. And made alike, they play 
alike . . . serve after serve, volley 
after volley. 

What’s more, these famous 
Spalding “‘Tennis Twins” boast a 
Dura-Felt cover with Nylon and 
Dacron added for longer life. Set 
after set, they keep the feel and 
control of brand-new balls. 


Top tournaments prove it. You 
can prove it, too. You just can’t 
buy a better-playing, longer-lasting 
ball than a Spalding or Spalding- 
made Wright & Ditson. 


New 1957 Spalding and Spalding-made Wright 
& Ditson balls have distinct new markings— 
bright new pressure-packed containers. 
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SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 

















@ GREATER SPEED! Super-resilient core wound from hun- 
dreds of individual nylon strands gives high impact. . . 
greater speed in your serves and slams . . . sweeter “ping” 
... longer lasting resiliency. 


@ BETTER CUT AND SPIN! Specially braided “Armor” cov- 
ering wedded to core for more effective gripping surface. 


@ BETTER CONTROL! Firmer “bite” makes for easier han- 
dling of returns ... more accurate control of your placements. 


@ HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH! May be strung at tensions 
up to 70 pounds if desired. Stays taut in your racket. Gives 
exceptional wear, yet is less expensive. 














FREE TENNIS 
BOOKLETS 

“Good Courtsmanship” 
and “Official U.S.L.T.A. 
Rules.” Ask your tennis shop 
or write Ashaway Products, 
Inc., Ashaway, R. I. 





ClAWAY 


Braided Racket Strings for Tennis and Badminton 


ASHAWAY PRO-FECTED BRAID 
(Ebony Spiral) 








Approximate 

| Tournament 
Stringing Cost: 
Tennis: $6.00 


(20 gauge) 


ASHAWAY MULTI-PLY BRAID 


(Green Cross) 





.  §= Approximate 
Tournament 
Stringing Cost: 

| Tennis: $5.00 

(15 gauge) 
Badminton: $3.00 
(19 gauge) 


ASHAWAY MONO. (Solid Nylon) 


available at same price as Multi-Ply 


U.S. Davis Cup Stars 


ASHAMWAY Braided Racket Strings oie oF tHe cuamrions Notional Amateur Winners 


Top-Ranking Pros 
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Winner and runner-up in the 
Southern Transvaal Championships 
were Eric Sturgess (left) and Owen 
Williams. Eric has dominated South 
African tennis for over a decade, 
having won the national title on 10 
different occasions. There have been 
only a handful of players over the 
years who have had a comparable 
record, such as Poland’s Jadwiga 
Jedzrajowska, but none have won 
over such strong competition as 
Eric faced. Owen Williams is one 
of an extremely competent group of 
South African players, the others 
being Ian Vermaak, Abe Segal, Gor- 
don Forbes and Trevor Fancutt. 
Photo, Johannesburg Star. 
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PASSING SHOTS 


The Story Behind 
The USLTA Publicity Campaign 


by NED POTTER 


The New York Times of Sunday, Oc- 
tober 21, carried an article of about a 
third of a page entitled “Unfunny 
‘Comic’ Books Win Friends for Tennis.” 
This is the first public notice we have 
seen of the grand publicity campaign 
undertaken by the USLTA to celebrate 
its 75th Anniversary and to promote the 
game among the youth of the land. 

Whether the complete story of this 
campaign, its successes or failures, its 
results in achieving the objectives en- 
visaged, will ever be told to the public 
or even to the delegates who will attend 
next year’s annual meeting, we do not 
profess to know. But, piecing together 
facts and rumors, we believe that the 
readers of WORLD TENNIS are entitled 
to know at least what we know or sus- 

ect. 

The following are facts of which we 
have direct personal knowledge: 

1—Last December, a year ago, we 
lunched with George Barnes, one of the 
Regional Vice Presidents of the USLTA 
in Chicago. George told us that a Com- 
mittee of the USLTA of which he was a 
member was about to launch a big cam- 
paign of publicity with two objectives: 
to celebrate the 75th Anniversary of the 
USLTA and to make tennis better known 
to the youth of the land in line with 
President Eisenhower’s Youth Program. 
George also told us that a well-known 
public relations expert had been hired to 
jake charge of the campaign. We sug- 
gested to George that it might be well 
for his Committee to include someone 
familiar with public relations techniques 
so that the outside expert would have a 
sort of “watch dog” to prevent possible 
mistakes of judgment, such as the use 
of “gimmicks” not properly adaptable 
to the game of tennis. The suggestion 
was welcomed but, so far as we know, 
nothing further came of it. 

2—The “kick-off” of the campaign 
took place early in February at a press 
conference at the Press Box in New 
York. Larry Fairhall, a well-known fig- 
ure around the tennis courts and, it was 
reported, related by marriage to a 
former president of the USLTA, but of 
no outstanding stature in the public 
relations profession, was the host of the 
occasion. Several of the players in the 
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coming Indoor Championships were on 
hand, as well as a number of USLTA 
officials and a gathering of newspaper 
men. Little figures of tennis players 
labeled with the Fairhall insignia (a 
gimmick if there ever was one) were 
handed out and (a most original thought 
for the sedate game of lawn tennis) a 
comely lass was introduced as “Miss 
Tennis of 1956.” Cocktails and other 
libations flowed freely and, when the 
business of the gathering got under 
way, “Kits” were handed to the news- 
paper men describing the purposes of 
the campaign and how it was proposed 
to carry them out. 

Renville McMann, the newly elected 
President of the USLTA, made a stirring 
speech, telling of the “Comic Books” 
which were to be printed in quantities 
of a million or more and sold at a 
nickel or a dime apiece to school boys 
and girls. News releases were to be fur- 
nished almost daily, there was to be a 
Tennis Week in May to be announced 
by President Eisenhower himself, a 
grand celebration at the 1956 National 
and sectional championships, and a 
book about American Tennis to be writ- 
ten by Parke Cummings, a “name” 
writer if not a tennis expert, and to be 
published at a price which would return 
a nice profit to the Association. All this, 
according to McMann, was to cost the 
Association not over $20,000, which had 
been approved for the purpose. 

3—Shortly after this meeting, the first 
press releases appeared. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that tennis writers have a 
difficult enough time convincing their 
editors that tennis news, other than re- 
ports of tournaments, is really news- 
worthy, several pages of “fillers” were 
included. Most of these were strictly 
banalities but among them we found 
two serious errors—one that the Wight- 
man Cup matches would be held at 
Forest Hills this year, the other that the 
USLTA devised the rules of tennis, sub- 
stantially as they exist today. Simply as 
a matter of courtesy, we called these 
errors to Fairhall’s attention. In reply, 
we received a gracious letter of thanks 
which further suggested that he would 
like us to sit down with him and Parke 
Cummings over a tape recorder so that 


they might have the benefit of our 
knowledge of tennis history and thus 
avoid any further errors. Although we 
declined the invitation, the “blurb” an- 
nouncing the forthcoming publication of 
the book included our name as one of 
those who had acted as consultants in 
its publication. 

4—Karly in May, as Chairman of our 
Delray Beach tournament committee, we 
received a sample of the “Comic Book” 
with the request that we order not less 
than 25 copies for our Club to distribute 
to juniors and others in our community. 
The minimum stumped us for, in this 
small community, it would have been 
impossible to sell 25 copies, and to give 
them away would have necessitated an 
appeal to the City which supports our 
tennis activities. 

5—A little later, at a meeting with 
McMann and Will Burglund of the West 
Side Club in connection with the dis- 
tribution of our booklet, “The World’s 
Leading Tennis Players,” McMann sug: 
gested that this booklet would be help- 
ful in their publicity campaign and that 
he would speak to Fairhall about pro- 
moting it. 

6—On our return from Europe in 
July, we had another meeting with Me- 
Mann to ask what Fairhall had done 
about promoting the booklet. At this 
point it was revealed that Fairhall was 
in disfavor; that the campaign, instead 
of costing the Association not more 
than $20,000, might run into. substan- 
tially higher figures; that the whole 
matter was now under investigation; 
that it was probable that Fairhall would 
be discharged; that the “Miss Tennis of 
1956” to be chosen from candidates 
elected by the Sections and to appear 
at Forest Hills during the Nationals 
would probably not be chosen at all 
(one of the prime gimmicks featured in 
many of Fairhall’s releases); that the 
whole program for the celebration at the 
Nationals was in a state of flux; that the 
Cummings book might not be published 
at all, even if it had been written (about 
which there was some doubt); and in 
fact that nothing, nothing, nothing 
would be settled until the Executive 
Committee acted on the whole mess. 

So much for the facts as we kno 
them. Now for some of the rumors: 

1—On a visit to Detroit in August, we 
learned from one of the USLTA official 
in that area that it was indeed a mess 
that the out-of-pocket cost to the Asso 
ciation would be something like $100, 
000, which would mean that the Sections 
for years would receive no subsidy from 
the parent body. On checking this witl 
McMann, he said that nobody knew wha 
the cost would be, not even himself 
that all the accounts and bills were stil 
under study and the answer would nq 
be known until the Executive Committe 
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met. Meanwhile that Fairhall was no 
longer acting for the USLTA, though he 
or one of his associates had apparently 
been quite busy at the Eastern Grass 
Courts tournament then being played. 

2—Shortly after the meeting of the 
Executive Committee, we learned from 
a reliable source that the meeting had 
lasted until one o’clock in the morning; 
that Dr. Ellsworth Davenport, the Treas- 
urer of the USLTA, had submitted his 
resignation which had not been ac- 
cepted; that Fairhall had transferred 
his activities to the Lawn Tennis Foun- 
dation. Nothing was learned about the 
actual cost to the USLTA. 

3—Some weeks later, during the In- 
terzone Tie, we met an official of another 
Sectional Association. He professed to 
have no accurate knowledge of what had 
transpired at the Executive Committee 
meeting as he had not been present; did 
not know or would not reveal what the 
actual cost had been; but did mention 
that, so far as his Section was concerned, 
it would mean a loss in revenue of some 
$20,000. 

So, there’s the story as we know it. 
If any of the facts or rumors mentioned 
are subject to correction, we will be 
happy to print any statement the USLTA 
cares to make. After all, the tennis pub- 
lic which pays the bills is entitled to 
know how its money is being spent. 











MAGNAN 


Squash 


Rackets 


HERE’S THE 
SUPER ARROW 


Made of 8 ply ash and maple 








laminations for strength and 
beauty, the Super Arrow is a 
quality racket scientifically 
designed for rugged play. 
Available in assorted weights, 
beautifully constructed of se- 
lected materials, including 
imported English Calfskin 
grip and executed in natural 
finish with blue and white 
trim, the Super Arrow is a 
racket you'll be proud to own. 
Whether you’re a beginner or 
a champion, there’s a Magnan 
squash model for you. 


MAGNAN RACKET 
CORPORATION 


NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
50 years of fine craftsmanship 








No wonder Florida is the best place 
to live -- work -- play! Top facilities, 
fabulous climate . . . a vast use of 
electric service to provide extra leisure 
for ... Happier Florida Living. 


SFLORIDA POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 
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Hamilton Richardson parks his bicycle in the forecourt of 

Trinity College, Oxford. Like most other Oxford undergradu- 

ates, he finds it the best method of transportation from one 

lecture hall to another. He is wearing the gown which is 

compulsory garb when attending lectures or other official 

occasions. Ham was awarded a Rhodes scholarship to Oxford 
University in December, 1954. 


FROM TULANE 
TO TRINITY 


A Day With Ham at Oxford 


Photographs, MAURICE AMBLER 


Ham talks to Mr. Heath, the college servant (known as 
“scout”) who looked after the room he had at Trinity College} 4, 
last year. College “scouts” are keenly competitive about their} pa.) 
“gentlemen” and talk with pride about outstanding under} 
graduates whom they have on their “staircases.” 
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This was Ham’s room at Trinity last year. After he married Ann Kennington of New Orleans, he found a furnished flat a few 

blocks from the college where they set up housekeeping. The preparation for the final examination next June and the weekly 

essays on a given subject for his tutor will keep him from going to Australia this year (He has announced he will definitely not be 

available, despite Australian statements to the contrary). The Richardsons will spend the one month Christmas holidays in Spain 
and Ham will play one tournament there. 


n as 


olleg?} Ham gets much of his tennis practice with fellow-American This is the 400-year old dining hall at Trinity. In the back- 

t thei} Pablo Eisenberg, who is in residence at Merton College. Ham ground, the head of the college buttery makes the hall ready 

under! won his Blue last year and also played cricket for Trinity! for the next meal. On the walls are portraits of former 
presidents and benefactors. 
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On fine days, Richardson and other undergraduates gather in the spacious gardens of Trinity to study or chat. He is taking the 
course known as “Modern Greats,” which includes politics, Philosophy and Economics. There is so much reading involved that 
Ham saves time by corresponding with his parents via tape recorder! In his last “letter,” he and Ann were talking together when 
the milk man knocked on the door. Over the tape recorder, Ham’s parents could hear Ann frantically asking Ham for—15/64 


(21¢ in American money). 


Ue: 
A COURT FAVORITE 


«INVINCIBLE NET 


Invincible tennis nets have earned a reputation for 
quality and long wear that makes them the favorite 
on any court. “Tournament Tested” Invincible nets are 
made to meet every requirement. So, follow the lead 
of top pros and amateurs everywhere. Make your next 
net — an Invincible net. 


——— 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 


New York, N. Y., 60 E. 42nd. St. 


Chicago, lil. Paterson, N. J. Boston, Mass. 
neice iennmmeaE comes: Talented, modest Ham is very popular with his fellow students. 
Son Francisco, Cal., 116 New Montgomery St. Future plans are for a business career with a limited amount 
of time for tennis. Ham currently ranks No. 3 in the world, 
immediately after Hoad and Rosewall. He has been able to} h 
combine his tennis with a brilliant academic record and has j  soug 
overcome the handicap of being a diabetic. is f 
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THE PRO QUESTIONNAIRE 


Answered by Mercer Beasley, Ed Faulkner, Welby Van Horn, 


Jean Hoxie, George O’Connell, Slim Harbett, George Richey, 
Bill Lufler, Don Klotz and George Toley. 


Who was the most outstanding 
pupil you ever had? 

Mercer Beasley: Ellsworth Vines Jr., 
former U. S. National Singles and Dou- 
bles champion and former Wimbledon 
champion. He had a burning desire to 
get to the top, resulting in his devotion 
to practice and study despite a late start 
(He never won the National Boys or 
National Junior title). He possessed the 
courage to hit out and to take chances, 
and when he learned how to control his 
speed he was practically unbeatable. He 
was reliable, likeable and always a true 
sportsman, and he was a delightful pupil 
to coach. 

Ed Faulkner: Vic Seixas. He always 
had the determination to win and he has 
never been too cocky to learn. It has 
been a real pleassure to work with him, 
for he has both intelligence and good 
manners, on and off the court. 

Welby Van Horn: It is the general 
consensus of opinion that it takes five 
years to make a tennis player and ten 
years to develop a champion. It is 
equally true that it takes five years for 
a professional to develop a tennis pro- 
gram, provided the concentration is in 
one locale. In my own particular case, 
I am going into my fifth year at the 
Caribe Hilton Swimming and Tennis 
Club, and the pupils I am most proud of 
are just beginning to show promise of 
future greatness. They are: Gay Miller, 
age 13, a quarter-final loser to Karen 
Hantze in the recent National Girls 
Championship; Cindy Golbert, age 12, 
who has played only one stateside 
tournament but who defeated Gay Mil- 
ler in Puerto Rico, 6-1, 6-1; Charles 
Pasarell Jr. and Jorge DeJesus, both 12, 
either of whom is my choice to win the 
next Orange Bow! 13 and Under. 

Jean Hoxie: Ray Serkowski, 1956 Na- 
tional Boys Champ, whose performance 
has made him the outstanding playér in 
the country in his age bracket. He has 
daring and courage, and he is not afraid 
to try the difficult shot on the crucial 
point. Despite his big build (he is 6°3”) 
he has taught himself to move, and al- 
though his main defect is his slowness, 
his footwork is superb. 
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George O’Connell: My most outstand- 
ing pupil was either Gardner Larned or 
Jimmy Evert. Larned with Jimmy’s net 
game would have been unbeatable; 
Jimmy with Gardy’s confidence could 
have been tops. 

Slim Harbett: I am torn between two 
pupils as to which was the most out- 
standing. Gardnar Mulloy came to me 
when he was in his middle thirties and, 
with the mental and physical flexibility 
of a youth, radically changed his strokes 
to become one of the world’s outstand- 
ing stylists. Mulloy’s example should be 
an inspiration to all coaches and play- 
ers, for it is never too late to learn. 

I feel, however, that Doris Hart was 
my most outstanding pupil. Doris came 
to me at the age of 11 with a very great 
love of the game and a willingness to 
work hard for success. She was un- 
fortunate in that she had injured her 
right knee, and it had become infected 
to such an extent that an operation was 
necessary. She also was fragile of build 
and possessed small arms and wrists, 
which made it imperative that she de- 
velop a big serve and volley in order to 
minimize the amount of running she had 
to do in her matches. We therefore con- 
centrated hard on her serve and volley 
until they became as fine as the tennis 
world has ever seen. Her ground strokes 
were also very sound, and I feel that 
she was one of the greatest strategists 
and match players in the history of the 
game. 

George Richey: Bernard “Tut” Bart- 
zen, 1954 National Clay Court Champ. 
Tut, even as a youngster, was con- 
scientious and a hard worker. He had 
the knack, so rare in a teen ager, of ab- 
sorbing advice and instruction and then 
applying it. 

Don Klotz: My most outstanding 
pupil has been and is Art Andrews. I 
have had pupils with more natural 
ability (his brother, Jim), but none who 
have combined a high degree of natural 
talent with desire. Art has broken every 
record set by Iowa juniors in the past. 
He won the first national championship 
ever taken by an Iowa boy in tennis with 
the Boys Singles and Doubles at St. 


Louis in 1952. He was ranked No. 1 in 
both singles and doubles in the juniors 
last year, and he won the Indoor Dou- 
bles title with Crawford Henry. He has 
been on the Junior Davis Squad for the 
last three years. He is a fine student at 
S.U.L., his grade point average last year 
being 3.57 out of a possible 4.0. 

Dick Skeen: The most outstanding 
pupil I ever had was Barbara Winslow, 
and I am not overlooking Jack Kramer, 
Pauline Betz and Louise Brough. She 
had all the strokes and the smoothest 
ones I have ever seen: serve, volley, 
overhead, lob, drop-shot, half-volley, 
backhand chop, slice and return of 
serve. She had accuracy, speed of foot, 
patience, power, good concentration, 
imagination and a great fighting heart! 
She had actually very little with which 
to start and earned it all by hard, correct 
practice. If she had lived, I think she 
would have been acclaimed the greatest 
woman player of all time. 

If a player comes to you after hav- 
ing played tournament tennis, would 
you change his grip? 

Beasley: 1 would not change the grip 
of a tournament player unless his lack 
of control was evident. 

Faulkner: This would depend on how 
far off the grip was, what results he had 
been getting and how long he had been 
using it. I certainly wouldn’t change it 
during the tournament season. 

Van Horn: It would depend entirely 
on the individual. 

Hoxie: By all means. I lean toward 
a certain style, and the necessary smooth- 
ness won’t be there without the right 


rip. 

O’Connell: It would depend upon the 
individual, his age, adaptability, tem- 
perament, and the amount of time he 
devotes to tennis. A change is sometimes 
in order since a player with correct 
strokes can go much farther than a 
player with unorthodox strokes, all 
other things being equal. Unorthodoxy 
limits the seope of a shot and it 
invariably requires more energy and 
quicker footwork. 

Harbett: It would depend entirely 
upon the individual pupil; mental flexi- 
bility and effectiveness of present stroke 
are major considerations. 

Richey: I think changing grips is not 
nearly as difficult as has been made out. 
I changed grips myself. So did Tut 
Bartzen—from a Western to an Eastern 
—after he had been playing several 
years as a youngster. If a player of 
tournament calibre came to me with 
some stroke defect and I felt that his 
grip was causing the trouble, I would 
not hesitate to change it. However, | in 
the case of a tournament player, nine 
times out of ten it would not be the grip 
that was causing the trouble. 
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Lufler: 1 would not change the grips 
of an experienced tournament player 
unless I were positive that the grip he 
was using would prohibit him from 
perfecting the stroke in question. Unless 
a grip is appreciably bad, an intelligent 
trainer and player can usually make ad- 
justments that work out just as well, if 
not better. 

Klotz: 1 would have to see and know 
the player before suggesting a change. 
If he has played that much, one might 
only succeed in ruining his game and 
upsetting his confidence by insisting 
upon a change. Here are the factors 
to take into consideration in such cases: 
a. How readily does the person change 
habits? Some players are quite fluent 
in this respect; others are almost in- 
flexible. b. How much time does he have 
to make the change? c. How much time 
do I have to work with him? d. How far 
does he expect to go with his game? e. 
How effective is his present stroke? Can 
he get more out of it by learning to 
apply it more effectively and thereby 
continue to use it? In general, I would 
be reticent to change either grips or 
strokes, 

Skeen: If the player had either Con- 
tinental or Western grips, I would most 
certainly change them to Eastern if they 
had any serious championship aspira- 
tions. Otherwise, no! 

Toley: If a tournament player has a 
stroke which is a decided weakness and 
that weakness was due primarily to the 
grip, I would then consider changing 
the grip. Before making the change, | 
would take into consideration the pupil’s 
attitude, tennis ambitions, personality, 
age, etc. 

What player do you think has the 
best strokes? 

Beasley: Bill Tilden. He had all the 
strokes, plus the ability to think. 

Faulkner: Vines on the forehand, 
Budge and Rosewall on the backhand, 


Gonzales on the serve and Seixas on the 


volley. 
+ Van Horn: Bobby Riggs. 
Hoxie: Rosewall has the ground 


strokes and Savitt the serve. 

O’Connell: Dick Savitt has the best 
ground game and Vic Seixas the best 
net game. 

Harbett: Mary Ann Mitchell. 

Richey: Ken Rosewail. 

Lufler: Dick Savitt and Pancho Gon- 
zales. 

Klotz: 1 am not qualified to answer 
this question since I have not seen most 
of the players in the men’s division. I 
understand that Moylan has very beauti- 
ful strokes. 

Skeen: The best strokes I have seen 
in many a year are possessed by a young 
girl of 15, Mandy Mandel of Beverly 
Hills, California. They are so excep- 
tional that anyone acquainted with ten- 
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nis would quickly pick her out of a 
tournament as being in a class by her- 
self. If she develops a wee bit of 
patience and some fight, we may have 
another great champion. She has a 
younger sister, Suzanne, who may even 
surpass these expectations. 

Toley: I pick Ashley Cooper. Stroke 
for stroke, he is fundamentally sounder 
than any amateur today. 


What is your own best stroke? 
Beasley: My touch stop volley. 
Faulkner: The backhand. 

Van Horn: Volley. 

Hoxie: My forehand. 

O’Connell: The volley. 

Harbett: My game has no great 
strength or weakness, but I consider my 
serve as the best stroke. 

Lufler: The volley. 

Klotz: My backhand. I learned my 
tennis without the benefit of coaching, 
and I acquired a bad habit of playing 
the ball too close to me on the forehand. 
This crowding of the ball plus rolling 
my wrist too far over on the backswing 
makes my forehand something less than 
dependable. 

Skeen: I feel I have better than aver- 
age control of every known shot except 
volley and overhead. I am just starting 
to work on these in my own game. How- 
ever, my pupils seem to do all right 
with the volley and overhead—viz., 
Kramer and Brough. 

Toley: My serve. 


What youngsters do you think 
have the most promise of becoming 
top players? 

Beasley: Mimi Arnold in the 18 and 
Under class, Paul Palmer and Bobby 
Siska in the 15 and Under, and Karen 
Hantze in the Girls 15. 

Faulkner: 1 have not seen enough of 
the younger players this year to answer. 
However Donha Floyd is a sure comer, 
provided she maintains her interest and 
gets top-flight competition. 

Van Horn: Among Junior Boys, Ron- 
ald Holmberg and Earl Baumgardner; 
in the Girls division, Karen Hantze and 
Gay Miller; and for Boys 13, Charles 
Pasarell Jr. and Jorge DeJesus. 

Hoxie: In the 15 and under class, 
Pancho Castillo and Virginia Hesse. 
Pancho has a tremendous amount of 
ability and a great desire to play; he 
will get good because he is hungry for 
the game. Hesse is a hard hitter who is 
not afraid of anything and who is 
particularly strong in the “guts” depart- 
ment. In the 13 and under division, I 
pick Carrie and Julie Heldman, who 
have every attribute of the champion. 
They want to play more than any other 
children I know. In the youngest divi- 
sion, there is a 7-year old named Peach- 
es Babinsky who is a remarkable player 


already. I pick the coming champs on 
their ability to work, their intestinal 
fortitude and their lack of fear. 
O’Connell: I will pass this question 
since I have not seen enough of the top 


players under tournament pressure. 
Stroke production is only part—per- 
haps 40%—of what it takes to become 
a great player. 

Harbett: In Junior Boys, Chris Craw- 
ford, Ron Holmberg and John Skog- 
stad; Junior Girls, Mimi Arnold and 
Mary Ann Mitchell; Boys, Bobby Siska, 
Ray Senkowski and Frank Froehling; 


Girls, Pamela Davis and Sally Feigh- | 


ley; Boys’ 13, Richard Peters and Butch 
Meyers; Girls’ 13, Karen Hantze and 
Marian O’Neal. 

Richey: I am naming only those | 
have actually seen play. Among Junior 
Boys I pick Eddie Sledge and Ronnie 
Fisher. Fisher beat Sledge on a fast 
concrete surface for the Texas Sectional 
Junior Championships, and two weeks 
later he defeated him on clay in the 
Jaycee State Championships. In the 15 
and Under division, I pick Jack Kam- 
rath, DeEdward Greer, Karen Hantze 
and Carol Prosen. David Roemer is my 
choice among Boys 13. 

Lufler: Curtis Meyers of Coral Gables 
in the Boys’ 13 group. 

Klotz: I can’t approve long range pre- 
dictions about youngsters; too many 
things can happen and there are too 
many “if’s” involved. In our area, the 
best prospects are Earl Buchholz in the 
Juniors and Chuck McKinley ‘in the 
Boys—7f they continue to work as hard 
as they have so far, if their desire re- 
mains as strong as it is, if Earl learns to 
be more patient, if Chuck grows suff- 
ciently, etc. Among others who are com- 
ing along well are Bobby Siska, Ray 
Senkowski, the little Caton boy and 
Chris Crawford. 

Skeen: Besides Mandy and Suzanne 
Mandel, there is Billie Jean Moffitt from 
Santa Ana who seems to have a lot of 
what it takes. In the Boys 13 and Under, 
Tim Carr looks pretty good. Gregory 
Peck has son Steve, now only 10, who 
may go places. Of course it is too early 
to make a positive statement about any 
of these mentioned; in their 16th year 
I'll have a much better chance to tell. 
Otherwise, the situation looks real sad. 

Toley: In the junior division, Bobby 
Delgado, Mimi Arnold and Sally 
Moore; in the 15 and Under group, 
Denny Ralston, Bill Bond, Karen Hantze 


and Barbara Browning. I have chosen ; 


only youngsters whom I have seen. 


What practice system do you ad- 
vocate for a pupil of tournament 
calibre? 

Beasley: Practice should include both 
the defensive and the attacking plays; 
therefore the much neglected deep lob 
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is a vital item. Practice should include 
every stroke a player has plus work on 
something new, such as the touch stop 
volley and drop shot. I advocate speed- 
ing up the footwork and paying strict 
attention to correct court position dur- 
ing every practice session. If for any 
reason a stroke gives trouble, it can 
be ironed out against a practice wall. 
The ideal schedule would include an 
hour and a half of singles and an hour 
of doubles every day. 

Faulkner: A young player should 
practice three to four hours a day with 
a one day lay-off each week. This should 
include 15 minutes on the backboard 
when the pupil is working on a stroke 
or having grip difficulties. He should 
rally before playing and practice his 
serve, and his competition should be 
the best player available. 

Van Horn: At least 500 hours per 
year, half of which should be devoted to 
regimented practice on all strokes. The 
backboard is excellent and tournament 
competition is a necessity. 

Hoxie: I advocate 5 or 6 hours a day, 
with the early portion of each period 
spent on the backboard. A backboard is 
worth three courts, and every stroke, 
including service and volley, can be 
practiced against it. As the player be- 
comes stronger, he can hit a greater 
number of forehands, backhands and 
volleys without missing. A child must 
creep before he can walk, and a player 
must conquer the practice wall before 
he can beat others. His ground strokes 
become solid and dependable in propor- 
tion to the amount of hours he devotes 
to it. On the court, his best opponent is 
the best possible player. 

O’Connell: During the off season, I 
like my pupils to play four or five days 
a week and two to three hours a day. 
They should also jump rope at least 15 
minutes daily. I like to have some 300 
balls hit to a weakness each day; 100 
services hit to a definite point in the 
service court; and at least three sets 
played. I prefer my pupils to play dif- 
ferent players as much as possible. They 
gain when they try to help another since 
setting up shots for another player is 
excellent practice and greatly improves 
control. 

Harbett: 1 recommend five days a 
week, three hours a day. They should 
rally with a better player to correct 
weaknesses and play against older and 
better opponents. The backboard should 


{ be used only when a good opponent is 


not available. 

Richey: Two to three hours of serious 
practice is sufficient. I advocate starting 
with 45 minutes of shooting for targets 
placed on the court to develop ground 
strokes, volley «and service. This should 
be followed by the best of three practice 
sets, played as though it were -a tourna- 
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ment. Backboard work is good for in- 
creasing ground stroke efficiency when 
no opponent is available. A variety of 
opponents is the best possible practice 
since it offers a variety of styles of play. 

Lufler: This varies so much for each 
player that the answer should not be 
generalized. What is perfect for one 
player might be the worst possible 
method for another equally as good and 
as promising. I seldom advocate the 
backboard for tournament players ex- 
cept to speed up footwork and when 
courts are not available. I believe 
strongly that no practice session should 
be completed without a certain amount 
of work and attention to strokes. This 
is accomplished by rallying against dif- 
ferent types of players, the emphasis 
being on footwork and position play. 
The type of opponent should be varied, 
depending upon the player in question. 
A big hitter, prone to carelessness, can 
be paired against a steady, accurate 
player so that his errors can quickly be 
brought home to him. A steady player 
can be matched against an aggressive 
opponent on a faster court. The player 
with no regard for groundstrokes can 
be told to play a set now and then com- 
pletely from the backcourt. 

However, there is no substitute for 
match play. If tournaments are not al- 
ways available, then arrange matches 
the results of which will mean some- 
thing to the players involved. I do not 
believe in meaningless practice sessions 
just to get a work-out. Have a purpose 
when you go on the court. It may be to 
work out a stroke weakness; it may be to 
give special thought to the backhand ap- 
proach shot; it may be emphasis on 
position play, or it may be just to beat 
somebody. Include them all and vary 
them with the time of year and with an 
eye to the make-up of your team. Play 
tournaments, find the weaknesses, work 
on them, and play more tournaments. 

Klotz: The amount of practice de- 
pends largely on the pupil. Certainly he 
should expect to put in at least two 
hours a day of concentrated practice. 


All my players use the backboard regu- 
larly to drill on specific weaknesses or 
just to practice if they have no opponent. 
I am a demon on starting rallies with a 
serve and a return of serve. I encourage 
the pupils to drill on specific patterns 
and to practice on the basis of what they 
expect to do in matches. They should 
hit for depth, but if their opponent hits 
short, they move to midcourt, attempt 
a forcing shot and go on to net. The 
opponent will pass or lob as he sees fit, 
and the net man will put the ball away 
if he can. Then they go back to the base- 
line for depth until again one hits short, 
and so on. | have virtually no time for 
rallying from the baseline while taking 
the ball on any bounce, then finally 
walking up to the net and volleying 
aimlessly down the middle while your 
opponent whacks the ball back to you 
shoulder high, as is the usual custom. 

I start promising youngsters in tour- 
nament play as soon as they are able 
to play with consistency. I am a strong 
believer in competition, for I want the 
youngsters to learn match strategy con- 
currently with strokes and other me- 
chanics. 

Skeen: To outline the methods of 
practice I advocate for serious tourna- 
ment players would take too long and 
would, I’m afraid, be much too rigid 
and difficult for the youngsters of today. 
Suffice it to say that I definitely believe 
in the daily practice of service and in 
intensive periods of rallying and play. 
But who does it? 

Toley: The time recommended is 4 
hours daily, 6 days a week. The daily 
schedule consists of 30 minutes of physi- 
cal conditioning derived from roadwork, 
basketball, wind sprints, calisthenics, 
rope jumping and close quarter vol- 
leying; 60 minutes of rallying on weak 
points, including practice on not only 
forehand and backhand, but also over- 
head, drop shot, footwork, defensive 
play, service return, anticipation, etc.; 
60 minutes of play stressing weak 
points; and 90 minutes of competitive 
play in singles and doubles. 
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Playing on the championship court at The Homestead during the mixed doubles final are runners-up Martin Buxby and Eunice 
Dean (near court) and winners Elwood Cooke and Florence LeBoutillier. Several decades later, on the same courts at the same 
hotel in the same tournament, the only change in the scene was the players. (See page 57) 


... 29 Years Ago... 


by J. JOUBERT and C. HELDMAN 


Cilly Aussem won all three events in the Argentine 
National Championships, beating Fraulein Irmgard 
Rost in the women’s singles final. Frl. Rost defeated 
Senorita Anita Lizana in the semi-finals, 6-4, 8-6. Miss 
Lizana is yet in her teens and has the makings of a 
food player, as she possesses a variety of sound 
strokes; she will no doubt be heard of more in the 
future. The Argentine Davis Cup player, Ronald Boyd, 
won all events in the men’s division . . . Net rusher 
Vinnie Richards had the advantage over Bill Tilden 
when they played at the Zembo Mosque in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. The area behind the baseline at one 
end was four feet, and at the other five and one-half 
feet, the latter being complicated by the fact that a 
flight of steps formed part of the arena. Vinnie won, 
8-6, 6-1. * # * 

Mr. Perry T. Jones announced the Southern Cali- 
fornia rankings for 1931. Ellsworth Vines was No. 1, 
followed by Keith Gledhill, Alan Herrington, Les 
Stoefen and Jack Tidball. Gene Mako, No. 1 in the 
Boys, was ranked No. 13 in the Men’s. Josephine 
Cruickshank headed up the Women’s rankings, fol- 
lowed by Gladys Patz, Esther Bartosh, Elizabeth 
Deike, Carolyn Babcock, Ethel Burkhardt Arnold, 
Gracyn Wheeler and Ruby Bishop. Gracyn was given 
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the No. 1 Junior Girls spot over Miss Bishop, our 
National Champion, because she held a decided edge 
over Ruby in local events. Bobby Riggs was ranked 
No. 7 in the Boys’ division. 
* * xx 

Fritz Mercur, who was reinstated by the USLTA 

a few months ago, fears that the prevailing depression 
may prevent his playing much tennis this winter .. . 
The average price of admission for matches of Tilden 
Tennis Tour Inc. are $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 and 50c for 
students . . . Scores of persons notable in the lawn 
tennis world were present at the wedding of Bunny 
Austin and Miss Phyllis Konstam. Mr. J. S. Oliff 
was the best man. The ushers included Pat Hughes, 
Fred Perry and C. H. Kingsley. Patricia Hitchcock, 
daughter of Alfred Hitchcock, the film producer, was 


a flower girl .. . George Agutter is en route to Palm 
Beach where he has spent the winter for many years. 
* x 


Thirty men were ranked numerically by the Eastern 
LTA. Johnny Doeg was ranked No. 1, followed by 
Frank Shields, Sidney Wood, Berkeley Bell, Gil Hall 
and Greg Mangin. Herb Bowman was No. 15, Bill 


Feibleman was No. 17, Perry Rockafellow was No. 23,9 


and Fred Baggs and Henry Bassford were Class A. 
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-Dorothy Andrus topped the women’s list, followed 


by Baroness Maud Levi . . . Holbrook Hyde and 
Sarah Palfrey were ranked No. 1 in New England... 
Mrs. Marion Zinderstein Jessup returned to com- 
petition after a few years’ absence to make a brilliant 
record. She defeated Midge Morrill, Dorothy Weisel, 
Virginia Hilleary, Midge Gladman Van Ryn and Sarah 
Palfrey, and was ranked No. 1 in the Middle States. 


* 2k * 


The Heights Casino in Brooklyn has put down new 
canvas covers on its two courts, retiring the old covers 
which had been in use for some twenty years. . 
The South African Union has decided not to compete 
in the 1932 Davis Cup competition ... E. R. Allen, 
surviving brother of the twins of that name, passed 
away last month at the age of 62. He survived Charlie 
Allen by three years. Roy was the better singles 
player, but Charlie captained the team because he was 
born first, by about 15 minutes. The twins disliked 
playing at Wimbledon and only appeared there twice, 
being runners-up in the All-Comers doubles in 1896. 
They enjoyed tournaments where the play was not 
so strenuous and where they could indulge in their 
fondness for joking with and chafing each other and 
for amusing the spectators. 

* * * 


O. D. Minerbi succeeded Giorgio de Stefani, who 
did not defend his title, as Italian champion. Signorina 
L. Valerio won the Ladies’ championship for the sixth 
consecutive year with the loss of nine games in four 
matches ... Henri Cochet is planning a South Ameri- 
can tour following the 1932 Davis Cup Challenge 
Round and may take with him a number of French 
players in order to raise funds for the Lyons Football 
Club ... A remarkable record was set in the 17th 
annual La Crosse (Wisconsin) City doubles title, 
which was won by Chet Pieper and Franklin Pampern. 
It was the 17th consecutive time that Pieper has won 
this event and the 10th straight time that he and 
Pampern have taken the title ... Mr. and Mrs. George 
P. Butler sailed for Monte Carlo on the S. S. Roma 
on December 12. 

2 * * 

Said “Pop” Merrihew in an ALT editorial: “In these 
times of world-wide depression, when retrenchment 
is the order of the day, it is well to bear in mind that 
little work and no play make Jack a dull boy. One 
can practice economy—use fewer balls, make the old 
racket do—and yet obtain relaxation from the cares 
and worries of business and the lack of it. Do not 
stop playing and turn to brooding; do not let things’ 
stagnate at clubs, but instead keep smiling and con- 
fident that a turn for the better is just around the 
corner.” . . . Helen Wills Moody passed through 
Honolulu on her way to Japan. She had radioed to 
Atherton Richards, president of the Hawaiian Tennis 
Association, saying that she would like to play some 
tennis while on the island but requesting that there 
be no public exhibition. Several hundred spectators 
watched as Helen and Atherton split sets. 

* * * 


Manuel Llano of Mexico City, the 37-year old Davis 
Cup player and captain, died at his home last month. 
He had gone to his room to complete preparations to 
go hunting the next day with some friends. A short 
time later, a shot was heard; his mother and brother 
entered Manuel’s room and saw him lying on the floor. 
There was a Winchester automatic 32 rifle by his 
side. He lived five more days and was able to confess 
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Fraulein Hilde Krahwinkel, the lanky, unorthodox German 
player, had limitless fight, tremendous retrieving ability and 
a long reach that always made her a threat at net. 


and receive the Holy Communion before his death. . . 
The New Orleans Country Club does not expect to 
hold its invitation tournament in 1932... Allen Behr 
is connected with the Rubien Construction Company 
of Westfield, N. J. 


* * x 


American Lawn Tennis mistakenly referred to Wil- 
mer Allison’s home town as “Dallas”. Said the highly 
indignant Wilmer: “The next time you print in ALT 
that I live in Dallas, you will probably be sued for 
libel either by the outraged citizens of Dallas or by 
me. As you probably don’t know, I have lived most 
of my life in Fort Worth and as a child was taught to 
love God and hate Dallas. You can see by the post- 
mark on the outside that I am at present living in 
Austin. As a matter of record I have lived here for 
six years.” ... Richard Palmer, a member of the firm 
of Harry C. Lee & Co., died of pneumonia last month 
after an illness of only four days. He was best known 
for his win over Karl Behr in 1908. 


* * * 


The 1931 English ranking lists give top position to 
Bunny Austin and Eileen Bennett Whittingstall. Fred 
Perry and Pat Hughes were ranked Nos. 2 and 3 
respectively, while Betty Nuthall, Phyllis Mudford 
and Dorothy Round followed after Eileen . . . Herb 
Bowman won the Seventh Regiment Tennis Club 
championship for the fourth time, defeating Perrine 
Rockafellow in the final round . . . Moving south for 
the Florida season are pros Mike Dolan, who is at 
the Nautilus Hotel, James Burns, who is at the Fla- 
mingo, W. H. Sweet, at the Roney Plaza, and T. L. 
Maddick, at the Surf Club. 
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The unbeatable Eric Sturgess (left), one of the world’s ground stroke masters, had his 
élosest match of the tournament against semi-finalist John Hurry, whom he beat 
6-3, 6-4, 6-4! 


STURGESS WINS 10th 
SOUTHERN TRANSVAAL TITLE 


by OWEN WILLIAMS 
Photographs, THE STAR 
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Bad weather, indifferent tennis and 
poor attendance made this year’s South- 
ern Transvaal one of the least memor- 
able in history. The one significant item 
was the efficient organization and opera- 
tion of the newly formed Umpires As- 
sociation, which could be justly proud 
of its claim that not one of the 300-odd 
matches went un-umpired. 

There were no surprises in the early 
rounds, and the eight seeded players 
ploughed their way through four rounds 
to reach the round of eight. Gordon 
Talbot, No. 5 in the seedings, upset 
ex-Davis Cup player Syd Levy (No. 4) 
in five sets in a match which swung 
pendulum fashion, first one way, then 
the other. Another dour five set battle 
was fought out between John Hurry, 
the holder of the National Mixed 
Doubles title, and diminutive Gaeton 
Koenig, born of French parents on the 
Isle of Mauritius. Both players are 
exponents of the same style, but Hurry 
kept his nose in front all the way. 

Eric Sturgess, the holder, appeared to 
be in a hurry against young Derek 
Lawer from Vereeniging, Transvaal, 
and won 6-1, 6-0, 6-3. My quarter-final 
opponent, Stanley Davidson, started off 
with a great flurry but I soon dragged 
him down to my level and won after 
two close first sets. 

Hurry started his semi-final against 
Sturgess by matching “The Maestro” 
off the ground. At one stage, some of 
us in the stands imagined he might 
keep Eric on the run long enough to 
tire him out. However it was Hurry who 
wiited, and although he had spasms of 
brilliance, his game became ragged and 
it was Sturgess’ turn to dictate the pace. 
He was the winner by 6-3, 6-4, 6-4. I 
beat Gordon Talbot in the other half, 
2-6, 7-5, 6-4, 4-6, 6-1, and the key to 
my reaching the final lay in that second 
set score of 7-5. Gordon led 5-4 with 
his own service to come, but uncertain 
volleys caused the loss of this set. My 
play improved thereafter, and I broke 
his service three times to win the final 
set. 

A Sturgess-Williams final conjures 
up in most South African tennis fol- 
lowers’ minds the memory of past five 
set battles, all won by Sturgess. But 
alas! this was not to be. Eric left me 
with the impression that he had a train 
to catch. He may have been in a hurry 
to get out of the dust storm, which had 
sprung up and vanquished all thought 
of either player or spectator enjoying 
the tennis. Throughout my three set de- 
feat, I tried desperately to crowd the 
net, where I watched neat, accurate 
passing shots drift by. This victory gave 
Eric his 10th Southern Transvaal singles 
win, a record which must surely stand 
for many years in South African tennis. 
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One of the best of the South African 
youngsters is Carl Knudsen, finalist in the 
Men Under 21 division. 


The Women’s Singles 
The semi-finals of the women’s singles 
produced the most disappointing tennis 


of the tournament. Bernice Carr, after 
a good win over Estelle van Tonder, 
had no answer to Dora Kilian’s power- 
ful forehand drive. Bernice is an ex- 
ponent of safe, steady tennis, but Dora 
showed an equal aptitude for keeping 
the ball in play and an ability for 
finishing the point. 

Oddly enough, in the other semi-final 
everyone tipped Beryl Bartlett to beat 
Gwendy Love, although the latter is 
graded No. 2 in South Africa after Dora 
Kilian. True to form, Beryl recorded 
her umpteenth win over Gwendy by the 
almost ludicrous score of 6-3, 6-1. This 
match was played in a howling gale 
which blew volumes of dust off Jo- 
hannesburg’s nearby gold mine dumps, 
and the conditions might have upset 
Gwendy, who takes a wide swing on all 


| her shots. However, the score was de- 


cisive enough to prove Beryl’s superior- 
ity, whatever the conditions. 

In the final round, the 6-4, 6-2 score 
tells its own story. In the first set Beryl 
attacked in a do or die effort, but she 
found Dora equal to her every move. 


| She sank slowly but surely to defeat. 


The Other Events 
The final of the men’s doubles was a 
disappointing match, which was won by 


Gordon Talbot, quarter-final upset victor 
over Syd Levy, stoops so that he could be 


and j sitting in a chair as he hits a low back- 


nis. 


hand volley directly in front of him! 
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South Africa’s leading player and National Champion, Dora Kilian, turns the racket 
face under on the follow-through of a backhand in a manner reminiscent of Rosewall. 














Combine a Wonderful Vacation in Panama 


With a Great Sports Event .. . 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
EL PANAMA 
TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


FEB. 18th to 24th, 1957 
A Galaxy of Great Stars Competing 


JOHNNY SAPP — PROFESSIONAL 


Live 





Luxury o “<s ds, a 
> 


" Et fanama 





A Kirkeby Hotel 
PANAMA, R. of P. 


LATIN AMERICA’S MOST LUXURIOUS HOTEL 


El Panama is situated in its own 15 acres of New! 

tropical gardens and playgrounds. Overlooks 

the Pacific Ocean, gateway to the Panama CASI N O 
Canal. Features the Cabana Sun Club, with 

its olympic-size pool. Enjoy tennis day or El Panama 


“Located in the stars” 
atop Hotel E] Panama. 
Provides gaming pleasure 
and adventure in a 

lavish setting to fun-loving 
travelers at the Crossroads 


of the World. 


Dance under the stars to tantalizing music. 
Sportsmen enjoy fishing, boating, golf, horse- 
back riding, horseracing. 
All spacious rooms with private balconies. 


| 
| 
night on modern, outdoor, illuminated courts. | 
| 
Modest rates. Superb food. | 


See your Travel Agent 


Or write, phone or cable Joe Cunningham, Manager, 
or the office closest to you. 


The Gotham, 2 W. 55th St., New York City 
or any Robert F. Warner or Glen W. Fawcett office. 





Jim Mills, Congress Bidg., Miami, Fla. 








Derek Lawer won the Men Under 21 event 
and was a quarter-finalist to Eric Sturgess 
in the men’s singles. 


Eric Sturgess and myself over Gordon 
Talbot and Gaeton Koenig. Talbot be- 
gan well and then, like Koenig, pro- 
ceeded to play indifferent tennis. Stur- 
gess at times displayed the form which 
had taken him into the Wimbledon final 
with two different partners, ayd_ his 
hard, accurate returns made it easy for 
his partner to intercept at net. 

The women’s doubles final was an all 
star event in which Hazel Redick-Smith, 
the former national champion, came out 
of retirement to partner Dora Kilian. 
This was the only possible combination 
which might have halted the long string 
of successes recorded by Gwendy Love 
and Beryl Bartlett. The first set pro- 
duced some exciting tennis, with many 
good rallies at the net. Beryl and Gwen- 
dy attacked throughout, and both had 
their fair share of spectacular kills at 
the net. Dora and Hazel were the steadi- 
er but, after losing the first set 10-12, 
they succumbed rapidly to the fierce 
pace of the other two. It was a good 
match which, unfortunately, ended tame- 


ly, 12-10, 6-1. 





TENNIS PRO WANTED 


John Rogers Tennis Center, Memphis, Tenn. 
Nine Rubico courts and ten concrete courts. 
All Rubico courts and three concrete courts 
lighted for night playing. New Clubhouse with 
lockers and showers. 

Contact the Memphis Tennis Assoc., Leslie A. 
Nicholson, 81 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn., 
or Tommy Bronson, 47 N. Waldran, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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The author, who has put on weight since his American tour in 1954, warms up for his 
final match against Eric Sturgess. The action is a bit cramped, as evidenced by the 
straight legs and bent elbow, since he has taken the ball too close to the body. 


Derek Lawer won the Young Men’s 
singles (under 21), beating Carl Knud- 
sen in a three set marathon which was 
adjudged the best match of the tourna- 
ment. Derek had earlier gained a splen- 
did victory over the favorite, Gordon 
Talbot. The Young Women’s singles 
went to Valerie Koortzen, whose su- 
perior court craft and. steadiness left 
Estelle van Tonder with no suitable 
counter to avert defeat. The semi-finals 
were keenly contested affairs in which 
Koortzen gained a meritorious victory 
over Bernice Carr while Estelle had a 
long, hard struggle before beating Mer- 
rill Hammill. 


SOUTHERN TRANSVAAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Johannesburg, So. Africa 
«Men’s Singles 


Quarter-finals. Eric Sturgess d. Derek Lawer, 
6-1, 6-0, 6-3; John Hurry d. Gaetan Koenig, 6-0, 
4-6, 5-7, 7-5, 6-1; Gordon Talbot d. Sid Levy, 
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6-3, 1-6, 7-5, 7-9, 6-4; Owen Williams d. Stanley 
Davidson, 7-5, 7-5, 6-2. 

Semi-finals. Sturgess d. wre ey 6-4, 6-4; 
Williams d. Talbot, 2-6, 7-5, 6-4, 4 3. 

Finals. Sturgess d. Williams, Py y Oe 

Men’s Doubles 

Semi-finals. Sturgess-Williams d. F. Bartlett-E. 
Tooth, 6-3, 6-4; Koenig-Talbot d. S. Dugmore-B. 
Smith, 6-2, 1-6, 6-2. 

Finals. Sturgess- Williams d. Koenig-Talbot, 6-3, 


6-3 

Women’s _ Singles 

Quarter-finals. Dora Kilian d. Valerie Koortzen, 

3-6, 6-3, 6-1; Bernice Carr d. Estelle van Tonder, 

-1, 6- 3; Beryl Bartlett d. Merrill Hammill, 6-3, 
0; Gwendy Love d. J. Scott, 6-1, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Kilian d. Carr, 6-2, 6- + 


Love, 6-3, 6-1. 
Finals. Kilian d. Bartlett, 6-4, 6-2. 
Women’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Bartlett-Love d. M. 
7-5, 6-3; oe Hazel Redick-Smith d. 


Allister, 6-4, 
Finals. Bastiat Love d. Kilian-Redick Smith, 


12-10, 6-1. 


6- 
Bartlett d. 


Diack- Scott, 
Allister- 


Mixed Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Hurry-Love d. J. Hammill-Carr, 
6-8, 6-2, 6-3; Tooth-Tooth d. F. Bartlett-Scott, 
3, 4-6, 6-4; Levy-Kilian d. Koenig-J. Cross, 9-7, 
3-1, def.; Talbot-Bartlett d. I. Froman-Koortzen, 
5-2, 6- 


4. 
Semi-finals. Hurry-Love d. Tooth-Tooth, 2-6, 


-2, 6-4; Talbot-Bartlett d. Levy-Kilian, 4-6, 6-2, 
2, 
F 


inals. Talbot-Bartlett d. Hurry-Love, 3-6, 6-3, 
de 


Pretty Valerie Koortzen took Dora Kilian 
to three sets in the women’s singles and 
won the Women under 21. She is soon to 
be married to Gordon Forbes of the 
famous South African tennis family. 


Men Under Ny 
Semi-finals. Derek Lawer d. 

C. Knudsen d. A. Port, 6-4, si, 
Finals. Lawer d. Knudsen, 5-7, er’ 8-6. °* 
Women Under 2i 
Semi-finals. Vale-ie Koortzen d. Bernice Carr, 
6-4, 6-3; Estelle van Tonder d. Merrill Hammill, 


4-6, 9-7, 6-4. 
Finals. Koortzen d. van Tonder, 6-1, 6-3. 


Talbot, 10-8, 6-2; 
6-3. 
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HOW TO BECOME A TENNIS OFFICIAL 


by AXEL KAUFMANN 


An Introduction to the Fundamentals of Linesmanship 
Through Psychology, Law, Dramatics and Self-Defense 


for his chosen career. He should 

be aware, of course, that he cannot 
simply step into greatness. Savoir faire 
must be acquired through training and 
experience, and many a prodigy has 
been left behind when the time came to 
separate the umpires from the linesmen. 
At this point it would perhaps be well 
to clarify the difficult relationship that 
exists between player and official. It is 
the official’s lot in life never to be 
thought of as a human being. The good 
players regard him as a device whose 
sole purpose it is to thwart all their ef- 
forts, whereas lesser players look at him 
with awe and respect, thereby making 
communication nigh impossible. 

The official’s viewpoint cannot permit 
such extremes. To him, the player is a 
tool of his trade. He must think of him- 
self as an overseer of the game, a de- 
fender of justice, a king Solomon if need 
be. His shoulders carry the burden of 
responsibility; without him, the machin- 
ery cannot run. Under the circum- 
stances, fraternization would be in poor 
taste. Players should not be addressed 
by name except when calling score, 
though, when spoken to first by a player, 
an official may answer at his own dis- 
cretion. A certain aristocratic bearing is 
a desirable stock-in-trade. It may be ac- 
quired through experience or by watch- 
ing other officials, and will go a long 
way towards establishing esteem. 

We shall now proceed to a discussion 
of Linesmanship, or the Art of Being a 
Linesman. The apprentice should refrain 
from selling this phase of officiating 
short, and from regarding it as a mere 
stepping stone to loftier successes. There 
are enough intricacies here to reward a 
lifetime of study. It has been said that 
the perfect linesman is a species practi- 
cally extinct in a modern world driven 
by progress, a truly alarming state of 
affairs when one considers that a struc- 
ture is only as good as its foundation. 

The study of Linesmanship should be 
approached only after a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the fundamentals of 


Tse EMBRYO official must prepare 
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psychology, law, dramatics, and self- 
defense. A beautiful voice is desirable 
but not essential, whereas a lack in any 
of the aforementioned departments may 
easily bring disaster in a moment of cri- 
sis. The last-named is particularly impor- 
tant, since tennis players range tempera- 
mentally from highly inflammable to ex- 
plosive, and have been known to lose 
their heads altogether. It must be re- 
membered that a referee has the protec- 
tion of a booth and an umpire that of 
his chair, while the linesman sits un- 
guarded on the field of battle, well with- 
in firing range. 

Since a linesman generally performs 
in front of a large audience, he must ac- 
quire stage presence. It would be fatal 
for him to think that he is just an insig- 
nificant fixture incidental to a tennis 
contest. The time the ball actually is in 
play is a mere fraction of that consumed 
by a match. During the remainder, the 
spectators will scrutinize everything 
carefully, including him! T. J. Gross, 
one of the last Great Linesmen, used 
several devices in order to draw atten- 
tion to himself during such “lulls,” as 
they are known jin the trade. One of these 
was the taking off of his left shoe, which 
was then carefully placed next to his 
chair; others included the removal of 
his straw hat, painted bright red on the 
inside. As a footfault judge, he changed 
sides by hop-skipping between the two 
chairs. Such casual gestures can have 
devastating effects and it becomes obvi- 
ous why other linesmen abhorred being 
on the same match as T. J. 

The linesman’s biggest moment comes, 
of course, when he has to make a call— 
that point in time, however brief it may 
be, when he carries the undivided atten- 
tion of everyone. Here is the moment 
which lets him emerge as an individual, 
distinct in style and manner, with a 
shining pride at being able to fulfill his 
purpose. How anti-climactic it would be 
to make a hurried decision, as though he 
were happy to get it over with; to shout 
an excited “out!”, for example, on a 
close call, and thereby bring a snicker 


from the gallery. No, indeed. The ex- 
perienced Linesman will realize that he 
is holding destiny in his hand, that 
among the dramatis personae he is now 
not a supporting player but the star! 

And so he might gaze with studied un- 
concern at the spot struck by the ball, 
look away briefly, frown at the spot once 
more, and announce his call with a mag- 
nificent wave of the hand and fingers. 
Then, before the tension has been fully 
released, he might verbalize his opinion 
for emphasis, with carefully chosen in- 
tonation. 

Consider the setting on a crucial 
point: the silent guessing of the gallery, 
the anxiety of the players, and _ he, 
guiding the information to them with an 
almost unbearable deliberateness. Ac- 
tually, he has an almost limitless ‘teser- 
voir of combinations at his disposal. If 
he is at all gifted, he can achieve new 
distinction with but the shade of a varia- 
tion, and must beware only of repeating 
himself. Olaf Hjalmarsborg, the fore- 
most Continental linesman of the post- 
war years, suffered a great loss of pres- 
tige by using a magnifying glass to ex- 
amine the point of impact three times in 
a row; he was so unnerved by the laugh- 
ter which followed that he had to be re- 
placed in the middle of the match. 

Occasionally a player is dissatisfied 
with the linesman’s decision. His being 
so can be noticed almost immediately, 
since the contestant is basically a boor 
who will not inquire politely of the 
linesman, “I beg your pardon?” as good 
manners demand. Instead, he will go 
into all sorts of tantrums, acrobatics, 
and other forms of amateur dramatics 
designed to convey that his pride has 
been wounded, or that he has become 
the victim of injustice. More often than 
not, this creates a somewhat difficult sit- 
uation whose handling is a true test of 
the Linesman’s ability. For example, an 
outraged stare should be met with the 
barest indication of a warm, sincere 
smile. Any more overt display of grief, 
such as a jumping up and down by a 
player on top of his racket, should be 
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counteracted with shrugged shoulders, 
to which may be added a gesture of sym- 
pathetic helplessness. If dialogue ensues, 
the linesman should have no further 
worry. Maurice de Rostand is generally 
credited with the following sequence 
which, though often reused, has not yet 
evoked a good answer: 

Player (Trembling, his voice barely 
under control) : “Didn’t you see that one 
BOUNCE?” 

Linesman (Friendly, with a regretful 
head-motion): “I think you would have 
done better to try cross-court.” 

Another creditable exchange can be 
taken from the 1951 U. S. Champion- 
ship: 

Player: “You must be blind!” 

Linesman: “How exquisitely executed 
are your strokes!” And finally, the 
method of a demure Wimbledon Lines- 
man deserves mention. With a wide-eyed 
expression, this gentleman would draw 
a large white card from his pocket when- 
ever addressed by a player, and hold 
it up. It read “On parle seulement Fran- 
cais” on one side and, for contests in- 
volving French players, the German 
equivalent on the other. 

We will now turn briefly to some gen- 
eral aspects of Umpireship. Oglesby 
defines an umpire as “one who ties to- 
gether the loose ends of scorekeeping, 
and refrains the players from haggling 
over technicalities.” (Dictionary of 
Lawn Tennis Terms, p. 564). He goes 
on to point out that the mere presence of 
an umpire tends to increase sportsman- 
ship, though Reisinger found in a recent 
survey that most players, with an um- 
pire, consider themselves to be pitted 
against two opponents instead of one. 


The modern umpire not only has an 
area of responsibility larger than that 
of the linesman; he is also able to study 
a match from a more detached point of 
view. Perched on his summit seat, sur- 
rounded by a couple of players, a dozen 
or so administrative assistants, and other 
helpers, he becomes the good shepherd 
of the match, charged with the duty of 
guiding it past arithmetical and legal 
pitfalls to a successful conclusion. 

An umpire’s first problem appears 
when one considers that it is not enough 
that he is more important than a lines- 
man: he must at all times appear to be 
so. This is a necessarily difficult task, 
since he must vie for attention with 
everyone else on the court, and he is at a 
basic disadvantage by virtue of his rig- 
idly stationary confinement. Further- 
more he has to act quietly and within the 
bounds of good taste, so as not to risk 
the possibility of losing face. ; 

Umpire-trainees would do well to 
study the techniques of Robroy Jen- 
nings, who rose to world fame for al- 
}ways doing the unexpected. He was 
known, for example, to change toupees 
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frequently, and he owned such an in- 
teresting collection that in due time he 
became a major attraction at the gate. 

Another device which earned him 
more applause than the players was the 
keeping of an adding machine next to 
his scorecard. With its help, every game- 
announcement was preceded by a good 
deal of tabulation and noise, and Rob- 
roy played his hand to the hilt by throw- 
ing in a few extra clicks and clacks after 
particularly long points. His trademark 
was an umbrella with an oversized han- 
dle. Never once was this gadget absent 
when Robroy occupied the chair. He 
would wave it frantically at any player 
who seemed displeased, and shake it at 
the spectators with a threatening gesture 
whenever their behavior offended him. 
It was he, finally, who first conceived 
the idea of a team of officials, and soon 
thereafter put it into practice by recruit- 
ing a group which performed so well 
together that many players, fearing a 
lack of attention, refused to have it on 
their matches. 

The process of climbing into the um- 
‘pire’s chair is a phase of umpireship 
that can be made capital of. This fact 
was aptly demonstrated by S. G., a 
former circus acrobat, who was known 
to do feats of balancing which left the 
onlookers limp from excitement before 
a single ball was ever hit. While dupli- 
cation cannot really be recommended, it 
should be noted that chair climbing in 
general is still a relatively virgin field, 
full of rewards for the imaginative jun- 
ior official. 

Since this essay is limited in scope, 
special cases (such as women umpires 
or umpiring a match without linesmen) 
will not be gone into here. Similarly, the 
problems of refereeship, being removed 
from public view, will be dealt with else- 
where. Since the referee is the official 
concerned with seedings and draws, 
schedules and housing, gate receipts, 
assignments and the press, the single 
match is nothing to him. It is a mere 
drop in the bucket. His mind thinks in 
terms of numbers only; he is three to 
six days ahead of play, and will not 
rest easy until the last player has de- 
parted from the tournament scene. Let 
us call him the unsung hero of the ten- 
nis world. 

And so it is hoped that the aspirant 
has been prepared, at least in the way 
of information, for his course of ascent. 
He will find many moments of joy along 
the way—moments that are not to be 
had elsewhere—moments of triumph 
and satisfaction, of self-confidence and 
importance. May he scale the heights 
with patience and infinite wisdom! May 
he be original and ingenious! May he be 
endowed with a sense of justice! May he 
have a beautiful voice and a pair of fine 
eyes! And, above all, may he always be 
on the next court! 








TENNIS BOOKS 


1. WINNING TENNIS by Frank 
Sedgman. Foreword by Harry Hopman. 
The basic strokes, court craft and the 
rules, as told by one of the world’s 
greatest players. $3.95. 
2. POWER TENNIS by Maureen 
Connolly. “Little Mo” relates her 
theories of the game and the strokes. 
Excellent illustrations. $3.00. 
8. HOW TO PLAY CHAMPION- 
SHIP TENNIS by Oscar Fraley. A 
motion picture sequence series of all 
of the strokes, illustrated with action 
photos. $2.95 and $1.00. 
4. TENNIS MANUAL by Marjorie 
Hillas and John R. LeFevre. A manual 
for teachers with materials, methods 
and programs. $2.45. 
5. TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd 
Budge. An instruction volume by one 
of America’s best known coaches. $1.95. 
6. TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 
TRATED by Wynn Mace and Tyler 
Micoleau. A_ prominent California 
coach collaborated with a sports artist 
to produce this book. $1.95. 
7. TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
The clearly written text is illustrated 
with charts, diagrams and _photo- 
graphs. $1.95. 
8. THE COMPLETE LAWN TEN- 
NIS PLAYER by Norman Patterson. 
This is the third edition of a very 
popular English volume. $4.00. 
9. TENNIS FOR TEACHERS by 
Helen Driver. A complete tennis man- 
ual, amply illustrated for the tennis 
instructor. $4.00. 
10. TENNIS SELF - INSTRUCTOR 
by Helen Driver. Simple instructions 
for learning the nine strokes and im- 
proving court strategy. $2.00. 
11. TENNIS WITH HART by Doris 
Hart. The autobiography of a great 
champion written with charm and 
warmth. $2.75. 
12. HOW TO PLAY BETTER TEN- 
NIS by William T. Tilden. A book of 
instruction by “Mr. Tennis.” $1.00. 
18. CHAMPION IN EXILE, by Jaro- 
slav Drobny. The forthright, amusing 
and always frank biography of the 
1954 Wimbledon champ. $3.00. 
14. GALLERY OF CHAMPIONS by 
Helen Hull Jacobs. Profiles of the Stars 
related by one of tennisdom’s im- 
mortals. $3.75. 
15. THE GAME OF DOUBLES by 
Billy Talbert and Bruce Old. An extra- 
ordinarily valuable book. $4.95. 
16. PARDON ME, YOUR FORE- 
HAND IS SHOWING by Axel Kauf- 
mann. A great collection of stories, 
poems and articles. $3.75. 
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TWIN FAVORITES 


on the Nation’s Courts 


Top-ranking star or fast-coming amateur, you'll find 
a Converse tennis shoe to add extra comfort and 
confidence to your game. Your choice of two models 
in lace-to-toe or circular vamp design. And two 
wonderful molded soles that provide better traction 
regardless of the kind of court you play on. Tennis, 
badminton, squash — more and more players are 
saying: ‘“‘Converse — 
there’s the shoe for me!”’ 








Altitude player Mario Llamas, champion of Mexico, invariably 

makes up for indifferent play in the States by brilliant showing 

in the South of the Border countries. His good eye and fast 
reflexes compensate for his lack of formal training. 


PINPOINT 

DESIGN 
MOLDED 
SOLE 


Assuring better foot- 
# work and maximum 
comfort in COURT 
STAR (lace-to-toe) and 
NETKING (circular 
vamp). 








NON-SKID 
MOLDED 
SOLE 


Positive traction on wet 
or damp surfaces, grass or 
polished playing courts. 
SLIPNOT oxford in 
lace-to-toe and cir- 
cular vamp models. 





aie ST “Miss America” candidate Marian Ann McKnight takes 
CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY first tennis lesson from Hollywood Beach Hotel’s Martin Buxby, ltali 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS during a recent visit to the Florida resort. 
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Coach Paul Duffield of Shawnee, Oklahoma has created the 
biggest little tennis center in the United States. Before he came 
to Shawnee in 1948, this city of 32,000 had never won a 
State tennis title; since 1950, his high school team has produced 
the singles winner or runner-up every year! He works at Texas 
Oil Co. during the day, plays until dark and finishes it up by 
coaching beginners on the newly lighted courts. He patches 
rackets at no charge, furnishes the rackets and balls for be- 
ginners, and donates his services as high school coach. Among 
his famous pupils: John Been, Dale Anderson, Win Dawson, 
Billy Stout and Don Brewington (above). Don, age 16, played 
in the National Juniors last summer, drew the eventual winner, 
Rod Laver, in the first round and came within two points of 
winning. Photo, Coffey. 





Jokesters Beppe Merlo and Nicola Pietrangeli stage a mock 
ys her§ battle with racket and stringing tool. Merlo won the National 
Buxby4 Htalian Championships last month while Pietrangeli took the 

doubles with partner Sirola. Photo, Alex Lundquist. 
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30th Annual 


DIXIE INTERNATIONAL 
TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


at the 


Davis Islands Tennis Club 
Tampa 6, Florida 


December 31 - January 7 
Sponsored by 
The Recreation Department of the City of Tampa 


Men’‘s Singles Men’s Doubles 
Women’s Singles Women’s Doubles 
Senior Singles Senior Doubles 


Tournament Chairman 
NELSON MASON 


Club Professional 
VERNON MARCUM 


1956 Winners: Armando Vieira and Shirley Fry 


WEST COAST TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


at the 


St. Petersburg Tennis Club 
650 Tangerine Ave. So. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


January 7 - January 13 


Men’s Singles Men’‘s Doubles 
Women’s Singles Women’s Doubles 


Senior Singles Senior Doubles 


Tournament Chairman 
WALLY BISHOP 


1956 Winners: Eddie Moylan and Shirley Fry 














A giant ribbon-cutting ceremony opened the two new courts laid by the City of Inglewood in California. In attendance were city 
officials Fred C. Jones (left), Inglewood T. C. prexy Elmer Freitag, Daniel Wise, Anthony Siminski, Frank Fleischhacker, Emmet 
Davis and Albert Rogers. 


Shoeless Ann Shilcock practices at Grosvenor House with an Fred Perry, two-time Wimbledon champ, was honored during 
oversize shuttlecock to get in shape for an exhibition that ceremonies at Beirut by the President of Lebanon, who pre- 
evening. The occasion was the Lord Taverners’ Ball, in aid of sented him with the Chevalier of the Order of the Cedar. 
the National Playing Fields Association, and among the guests Perry later returned to Florida, where he began his 11th 
were the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester. Photo, European. season as professional at Boca Raton. 
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Trophy winners in the First Annual PLTA Doubles Round Robin were (I to r) the first place team of Robert Stubbs and Ramu Raju, 
who receive their trophies from Executive Secretary Ruby Sheppard; and the second place team of Paul Haber and Leonard Hart- 
man, who receive their bowls from PLTA Secretary Mickey Phillips (center) and Vice President Mike Blanchard (far right). 


January 28 — February 3 


The more you know about SOUTH FLORIDA 
Scotch, the more you like CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Sponsored by 


Ballantine's 


The Palm Beach Tennis Patrons Assn. 
JOSEPH G. DeFINA, Pres. 


Men’s Singles Men’s Doubles 
Women’s Singles Mixed Doubles 
Senior Singles Senior Doubles 


Aallantined to be played at 


ER 12S YEARS 
m use ee 1627 


covanu! Howard Park 
: West Palm Beach, Fla. 


ay 
Got Grow» : - 
LIQUEUR BT SKY 1955 Winners: 


soon scoren Wien Men’s Singles: Vic Seixas 
Saige iltehagtten fmt Women’s Singles: Shirley Fry 
agar enlrin EO Men’s Doubles: Bob Howe and Armando Vieira 


Send entries to: 
JOSEPH G. DeFINA 
Vita Serena 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Temple 2—0218 
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1A) Bracelet 1E) Cross Rackets—White enamel 
Sterling $3.50—14K Gold $23.75 mage | ag 50—14K Gold $13.00 
1B) Tennis Ball 1F) Man p 
Sterling $3.50—14K Gold $11.00 Sterling $3. 50—14K Gold $11.00 
C) Court—Has net and enamel lines 1G) Girl player 
Sterling $3. yee Gold $19.50 Sterling. $3.50—14K Gold $11.00 
1D) Racket—Red enam 1H) Umpire Chair—Wimbleden model 
Sterling $3: sO tak Gold $13.00 Sterling $5.50—14K Gold $22.00 





Sterling 14K Gold 
(2) MONEY CLIP—Racket inlaid with green enamel. 
(3) TIE TACK—In black, red or white enamel: 
(3A) TIE TACK (not shown)—Mesh strings, no enamel. 
(4) CUFF LINKS—In black, red or white enamel. 
(5) TIE CLASP—in black, red or white enamel. 
(6) BELT BUCKLE—Rackets in red enamel. 
(8) EARRINGS—tIn blue, yellow or white enamel. 
(9) SCATTER PIN—In blue, yellow or green enamel. 
(10) PIN—In blue, yellow or green enamel. 


(11) KEY CHAIN—Keys slip on like magic. Racket in white enamel. 

(12) KEY—The stock is replaceable. 

(13) ZIPPO LIGHTER—Sterling rackets in red enamel. } 

(14) DECANTER TAGS—Scotch, Bourbon; Rye, Gin, Vodka and Sherry— 
A gift solution for anyone! 

(15) ASHTRAY—With umpire chair, all sterling. 

(16) CIGARETTE BOX—1%4” x 342” x 6’"—With real mesh net, 
all sterling. 


1J) Press—Perfect reproduction 
Sterling $5.50—14K Gold $22.00 
1K) Court Roller—It rolls 
Sterling $5.50—14K Gold $22.00 


Items of jewelry, 
faithfully reprodud 
Designed exclusivel 


*The pearl tennis balls on the 14K gold items, only. 
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These 3 Spectacular Originals 
Are as Authentic as Tennis itself. 


Neckwear for all occasions . . . Crease-proof Egyp- The players in action, the tennis equipment, all are 
tian Cambric in 4 subtle color choices to match any drawn from painstakingly chosen photos and models 
attire . . . Navy on blue, maroon on grey, brown on The designs are hand printed on the very finest of 
yellow and green on white. T1..$3.00 T2..$3.00 imported fabrics. 
| 73. .$2.50. Bow. .$2.00. BI 
Mt Me. oH One pattern only. In 4 color choices*. Specify small, 
''A beautiful background for our motifs. These ker- medium or large. .$4.50 
chiefs, in silk that’s purest of the pure, are perfect Sl 
for ladies or men. 4 colors*. .$5.00 HOLIDUP! . . . (Any pair of pants will gladly sur- 
render to this suspender). One pattern only. 4 
color choices*. .$7.50 


cr ae ee ee eee ae em 


* Same Color 
Selection 1 
as Ties 


; IDEAS COMPANY 
'430 E. 56th ST., N.Y.C. 22 





ADDRESS 








cITY 


Specify 
Quantity | Item No. Description Colors 











andles and Shoulders are enamel inlaid. 





Total 
Prices include all taxes and mailing charges. Send check or money order (No COD’s Please). 
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Incorrect. Don Budge demonstrates the excessive topspin, as indicated by the 
turned-over wrist, in the Hoad forehand. 


IMPROVING YOUR GAME 


A Person-to-Person Analysis of the World's Leading Players 


by DON BUDGE 


Lew Hoad 
There is very little that Hoad need do 
to correct his game. His position play 
is excellent, his serve, volley and over- 
head rank with the best, and his ground 
strokes, although not perfect, have im- 
proved every year. A few years ago, he 
was inclined to undercut his backhand 
too much, but he has since learned to hit 
over the ball and he uses top spin off 
both sides as his basic shots. I feel sure 
he could improve his ground strokes 
even more if he would use less wrist on 
both forehand and backhand, for his 
rolling-over technique on both sides is 
too risky when the occasion demands an 

accurate, well-placed ball. 
This improvement, plus a few more 
years of experience, could well put Lew 

at the top of the pro ranks. 
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Budge Patty 

It is no secret that Patty’s biggest 
weakness is off the backhand. He is one 
of the few players I have ever seen who 
holds the end of his racket with his 
left hand in preparation for hitting a 
backhand; he completes the stroke by 
pushing at the ball rather than swinging 
at it. The only other player ever to hit 
a backhand like this was Frank Shields. 
If Patty could learn to cradle the racket 
in his left hand by holding it at the 
throat, it would enable him to take his 
racket further back on the backswing. 
For the first time in his life, he would be 
letting the racket do the work instead of 
his arm. 

His forehand seems to be quite good, 
and as long as it works for him, I would 
not advise him to take more of a back- 








Incorrect. Budge Patty grasps the end 
of his racket with his left hand on the 
backhand wind-up. 


Incorrect. Louise Brough’s elbow i 

tucked into her hip, thus making her pu 

up to the ball on her serve. Photos, Pe 
Schroeder. 


swing. He could improve this side tof 
as he definitely pushes the ball, althoug! 
to a much lesser extent than he does ot 
his backhand. 

His serve, although good, could bé 
better if he would get his elbow up in 
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Correct. The proper forehand follow-through finds the racket extended in an upward 
direction and the wrist pointing straight. 


higher position while cocking his arm, 
which would allow him to hit the ball 
harder. The reason he is having so much 
arm trouble may well be because he 
has not learned to let the racket do the 
work. He is certainly one of the best 
competitors in the game today. He is 
noted for his fine volley, although here 
again the backhand is not equal to the 
forehand. If his backhand were compar- 
able to his forehand and if he could im- 
prove his serve a little, I am sure no 
player today would relish running into 
him in any draw. 
Louise Brough 

For several years I have wanted to 
make a suggestion relative to Louise’s 
game, but I hesitated because my opin- 
ion was not sought after. If Louise reads 
these lines, I hope she will realize they 
are written for her benefit and that she 
can profit by them. 

Louise, I feel I know exactly what is 
wrong with your serve because during 
the war I hurt my arm going over an 
obstacle course and for a while I was 
© serving exactly as you are. Your main 
problem is that you are tucking your 
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elbow into your hip before the hit, 
which necessitates your half hitting and 
half pushing at the ball. If you would 
practice, as I did, letting your racket 
arm swing back all the way until it is 
parallel to the ground before cocking 
your elbow, you would then be in exact- 
ly the right position to hit the ball with 
power and accuracy. In other words, the 
position is identical with that of a base- 
ball player about to throw a ball. 

You have been having trouble with 
your toss, but I wouldn’t worry about it 
because I know if you eliminated your 
right arm problem, the rest would fall in 
line. The present action of your right 
arm is causing you to push the ball up 
on the toss rather than place it. I would 
like to suggest that you visit George To- 
ley, the pro at the Los Angeles Tennis 
Club, who was kind enough to work with 
me six days a week for one month to 
help me lick my problem. I know he is 
familiar with yours and that he would 
agree with me. You would be the hap- 
piest girl in the world to find that you 
had power in your serve which you had 
forgotten existed. If you will do this, I 


Correct. At the end of the wind-up, the 
left hand leaves the throat of the racket, 
allowing the racket to swing back freely. 


Correct. The right arm is parallel to the 

ground when the elbow is cocked, the 

position being identical with that of a 

baseball player except for the angle of 
the wrist. Photos, Peter Schroeder. 


would almost make a wager right now 
that next year would find you Wimble- 
don and American champ. 

The rest of your game is excellent and 
you have nothing to worry about, so 
please go to work on it and surprise 
everyone. 
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INSTRUCTION 





TEACHING THE BEGINNER 


by ED FAULKNER and FRED WEYMULLER 


The First of a Series of Instruction Articles 
On the Fundamentals of Strokes and Practice 


Part I 

Most good teachers of tennis have 
looked forward to the time when there 
would be some agreement about the 
fundamentals of the game and the meth- 
ods used to impart them. The wide 
variety of ideas in the past and the 
confusion that has reigned in the minds 
of those who have been to two or more 
instructors have brought discredit to 
tennis teaching, and it must now unite 
to overcome that discredit and set high 
standards for all who teach in clubs, 
public parks, schools or colleges. This 
series of articles will cover the funda- 
mentals of tennis and ways to teach 
them to beginners. It is intended to 
stimulate thought and discussion of these 
principles so that the feeling of the 
majority will be brought out. 

We will discuss first how a particular 
stroke is made, then how to teach it to 
a beginner, and finally how to cope with 
difficulties likely to arise. In all cases 
we will give reasons for suggesting the 
grips, swings and teaching methods that 
we advocate. This may not be strictly 
scientific—tennis is, after all, a game— 
but they will be based on observation 
and experience. 

The Individual Lesson 

A tennis teacher can improve his 
players’ games in many ways. Clinics, 
exhibitions and tennis movies all arouse 
interest, but none will accomplish so 
much as the individual lesson. Con- 
ditions in such a lesson are ideal for 
learning. The teacher can tell and show 
the pupil what to do; the pupil can 
try it and practice it; and the teacher 
can then point eut mistakes and explain 
how to correct them. Furthermore, start- 
ing the pupil off with good form will 
insure his enjoying the game much 
more as a casual player and accomplish- 
ing much more if he’s a tournament 
player. 

The individual lesson offers the teach- 
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er a real challenge since the pupil’s 
tennis future very largely depends on 
how well these lessons go. At the same 
time they are an opportunity, since they 
are conducted under nearly ideal con- 
ditions. A teacher’s success in these 
lessons is much more important to the 
nationwide quality of tennis than his 
ability as a player, racket stringer, club 
manager or tournament director. 

In your individual lessons, first a 
general caution. Try to find the right 
balance between instruction and drill. 
Too much instruction (time spent ex- 
plaining how to make a stroke) will 
overload the best pupil’s mind. Too 
much drill (practicing the stroke) means 
you are wasting time. So give him as 
much as he can reasonably take and 
then drill just enough to see that he is 
beginning to get the idea. A good lesson 
should give a beginning pupil enough 
to work on for four or five practice 
sessions. 

Sizing up the Pupil 

The first steps toward a successful 
individual lesson are to find out what 
sort of a pupil you are dealing with, 
and to establish friendly contact with 
him. These tasks can be done simul- 
taneously by asking some well-chosen 
questions and making some astute ob- 
servations. First you want to know what 
the pupil’s experience with tennis has 
been. Has he played before? Has he 
had any instruction? What is his ex- 
perience in other sports? Has he played 
on teams or just in informal games? 
Does he like the other sports that he 
has played? The answers to these ques- 
tions will reveal information of three 
types. By the range of his experience 
with sports you will find out whether 
he likes them and will likely have a 
good attitude toward tennis and whether 
he is capable right now of fairly com- 
plex physical actions. 

If you have a young pupil and the 


parents are present, you should be not- 
ing how the pupil reacts to them. Is it 
their idea or his that he should take 
the lesson, and if it is theirs, is he will- 
ing and interested? If the beginner is 
an older person, the chances are, of 
course, much more certain that he will 
be willing to work. You should observe 
if the pupil is lazy or active, fat or thin, 
well-proportioned or ungainly. These 
physical factors may indicate in advance 
the speed at which you will be able to 
teach. One does not need to know too 
much more about the pupil at first, but 
the intelligent instructor will keep regis- 
tering impressions carefully for future 
reference. 

If the pupil is shy and self-conscious, 
you will have to put him at ease. Here it 
helps to have a good courtside manner. 
If the pupil knows it all, and seems 
almost as though he were trying to give 
you the lesson, some quiet deflation is 
required. Your opportunity is sure to 
come up soon. The best gambit is to ask 
technical questions, such as how to con- 
trol depth, height and direction of the 
ball. It is surprising how many people 
cannot explain these points, only to 
find them ridiculously obvious when 
explained to them. 

Preliminary Activities on the Court 

If there is any doubt about the pupil’s 
readiness to start with tennis or, if you 
want to get a very definite line on how 
well coordinated he is for purposes of 
ball games, simply take a tennis ball 
and have a catch with him. See “if he 
can catch and throw easy ones; then 
make the chances more difficult. Throw 
grounders as well as full tosses, and 
make the pupil run a little bit to field 
the ball. If he moves well, makes few 
errors except on difficult chances, and 
throws overhand with a good elbow 
bend at the back of his wind-up, you 
may be sure that he is not only ready 
but will develop quickly. 

If he cannot throw overhand at 
all and cannot catch easy throws, the 
chances are progress will be slow. This 
is only a rough test, but it is much safer 
than to say arbitrarily that a child 
should begin “as early as possible” or 
at some specific age, 6, 10, 12 or what- 
ever. Putting it simply, he should begin 
as soon as he has 1) the coordination, 
2) the desire. Of these, the latter is 
probably more important. 

This “size up” test could be skipped 
if the teacher is fairly well assured that 
the pupil is ready. The next procedure 
will indicate much of the same informa- 
tion anyhow. Have the pupil take up 
his racket, tell him where to stand in 
the court, and then see how he hits the 
ball without any instruction at all. (In 
teaching any stroke, see what your 
pupil does naturally before you go 
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ahead with your instruction.) Hit first 
to the forehand and then to the back- 
hand. Hit separate shots; there is no 
need to try to keep a rally going. What 
you are looking for is to see whether 
or not the pupil will use the same face 
of the racket for both forehand and 
backhand. Here we have one of the 
most fundamental of tennis faults, one 
which escapes the notice of many tennis 
pros and one which can handicap an 
otherwise good player very severely. 
Your experience will show you that ap- 
proximately one-third of the beginners 
(as long as you give no clue as to 
what you are looking for) will use the 
same face of the racket for both strokes. 
The time to stamp out this tendency is 
right at the beginning, because it is 
then so much easier to deal with. 


Let us look more closely at this fault. 
It is most likely to be practiced by a 
pupil who naturally picks up the racket 
with a Western grip. By Western grip we 
mean the following: The base knuckle 
of the index finger (on the palm side of 
the hand) is against the plane of the 
handle which is between the back of the 
handle and the underside (if the rack- 
et face is held perpendicular to the 
ground.) For convenience, let us call 
this “plane four” since it is the fourth 
one around from the top of the handle. 
(A simple system of numbering the 
planes and edges of the handle will be 
explained and employed later.) 


The result of this grip is that on both 
forehand and backhand, its user swings 
with the racket face down, or covering 
the ball, instead of perpendicular to 
the ground or right into the ball. He 
thus has trouble controlling the height 
of his shot, and often resorts to awkward 
wrist motions to compensate. Here is 
how it looks when the pupil does it: 
He will hit a forehand and follow 
through with the racket face almost 
parallel to the ground, a full 90 degrees 
out of the perpendicular. Then, with 
almost no change in grip, he will turn 
the racket 90 degrees further in the 
same direction and will use the same 
face to hit the backhand with. When 
another shot is hit to his forehand he 
reverses the process, turning back a full 
180 degrees. 


These are the symptoms of the most 
obvious type of “same sider”, but many 
teachers able to spot this type still 
miss the more subtle cases. In the case 
we mentioned there was little or no 
change of grip; the pupil swings 
through with his arm upside down on 
the backhand, and the awkwardness is 
readily apparent. But suppose the pupil 
uses an Eastern grip and hits a fairly 
clean forehand without much turnover 
of the racket face and likewise seems 
to be using the Eastern grip on the 
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backhand, but is having much trouble 
getting from one to the other. You may 
very well find that in changing grips 
instead of pulling the right hand back 
one quarter turn, the pupil flips the top 
of the racket towards him, causing the 
handle to make a three-quarter turn in 
his hand until he winds up with some- 
thing approaching the backhand grip. 
He may then return to the forehand in 
the correct manner, that is with the 
one-quarter turn, or he may use the 
three-quarter flip for that change as well. 
In any case, when hitting the ball with 
the pupil at first, pay close attention to 
his racket face between strokes to see 
if it turns all the way over. By correcting 
the same-sider early, you save him the 
years of experimentation it has taken 
the combined talents of many players 
to evolve good tennis style. 

If you show the same-sider the correct 
grips, he may go right ahead and use 
them, forgetting his earlier tendency 
almost immediately. But it is not a bad 
idea to explain to him what he is doing 
anyway, since it might crop up later. 
It is quite easy to catch the pupil in the 
act. Just say “stop” as he is about to 
hit a backhand and have him observe 
the position of this racket. Show him 
the path it traced and what was wrong 
with it. 

Which Stroke to Teach First 

Once you have found out how in- 
terested and well coordinated a pupil 
you have and you know what his natural 
tendencies are in the handling of the 
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racket, you are ready to get down to the 
serious business of laying the founda- 
tion of his game, that is teaching the 
groundstrokes. Why begin with the 
groundstrokes? Why not begin with 
the serve? Because it is important that 
the pupil get some satisfaction from his 
very first lesson. Ground strokes are 
considerably easier to learn than the 
serve because the swing is much less 
elaborate and does not involve difficult 
coordination between the hands. Con- 
sequently the primitive satisfaction of 
making solid contact with the ball is 
apt to come much sooner. The more 
civilized satisfaction of keeping the ball 
in play will follow soon, and then will 
come the subtle satisfaction of maneu- 
vering one’s opponent around the court 
and finally putting the ball away. When 
some solid confidence and proficiency 
have been built up, the pupil will be 
much more willing to tackle the job of 
learning the serve. Furthermore he will 
have obtained valuable familiarity with 
the racket, the ball and the court, and 
his task will be lightened considerably. 


Part II 
The Forehand Grip 

Most people seem to find the fore- 
hand easier to begin with and always 
easier to control than the backhand. So 
we begin our instruction with the fore- 
hand. 

The first matter that must be settled 
is the grip. For convenience in talking 
about grips we are dividing the racket 
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Heel of Hand 


handle into planes and edges and giving 
each one a number. If you hold the 
racket with its face perpendicular to 
the ground, the plane on top of the 
handle is plane one. Its left edge is edge 
one, its right edge is edge two, and the 
slanting plane on its right is plane two; 
then follow edge three, plane three, and 
so on around the handle to plane eight. 
Also to make our explanation of grips 
clearer, we will refer to three main 
parts of the hand, for when these are 
fixed against the appropriate planes or 
edges, the grip is fixed precisely. These 
three main points are the inside (palm 
side) of the base knuckle of the index 
finger, the heel of the hand (the lower 
left hand corner of the palm of your 
right hand as you look at it), and the 
pad of the thumb. See the diagram 
below: 

This was the numbering system that 
we used earlier to explain the Western 
grip and its function in causing “same 
sidedness”. A glance back to Part I in 
the light of this diagram might clarify 
that explanation. 

We recommend the Eastern grips, 
since they most easily permit one to 
keep the racket face perpendicular to 
the ground during the swing. It can 
thus oppose the oncoming ball most 
efficiently, since one usually wants to 
hit on a level trajectory, not up or down. 
The so-called Continental grip for 
groundstrokes cause the racket face 
to be tilted back, thus sending the ball 
up, while the Western grip, as we said 
earlier, causes the face to be tilted 
forward, thus sending the ball down. 
And, all theory aside, most good players 
use the Eastern grips nowadays, with 
their own private modifications. 

For the Eastern forehand grip, place 
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the heel of the hand on plane two near 
the butt of the handle, place the knuckle 
on plane three nearer to edge three 
than edge four, place the pad of the 
thumb straight across plane seven and 
close the fingers around the handle. 
The index finger should be slightly 
separated from the middle finger. Fur- 
thermore, it should be farther up the 
handle than the thumb. It will be im- 
possible to get the clenched fist or 
“hatchet” grip which many pupils get 
when haphazardly told, “Shake hands 
with the racket.” Furthermore this pre- 
cise terminology avoids the vagueness 
resulting from telling a pupil to use the 
“V” (the junction of the thumb with 
the hand) as a guiding point. This 
method is vague because the apex of 
the V varies in its position (if indeed 
it is possible to locate it) according to 
how close or how far away the thumb 
is from the hand and what direction the 
wrinkles on the individual hand point. 

We have described the grip. Now here 
is how to teach it. Show the pupil the 
three parts of the hand which determine 
the grip (knuckle, heel, and thumb) 
and show him where they should go. 
There is no need to explain the num- 
bers of the planes and edges. Simply 
use the “top” of the racket, the “back” 
or the “bottom” of the handle as refer- 
ence points, and then refer for example 
to “the plane between the top and the 
back” and so forth. 


The Forehand Waiting Position 
The pupil cannot begin learning the 
stroke until he learns the waiting po- 
sition. He should stand facing the net, 
midway between the sidelines and about 
a foot behind the baseline (or nearer 
if quite small). As the instructor pre- 


pares to hit the ball to him, his weight 
should be forward, his feet comfortably 
spread, his heels just off the ground 
and his knees slightly bent. His right 
hand holds the racket handle with the 
Eastern forehand grip and the left 
hand cradles the throat of the racket. 
The right hand is opposite the middle 
of the body a little above waist height. 
The left hand is a few inches higher 
and is extended about a forearm’s length 
out from the body. The result is that 
the racket head is about shoulder height, 
opposite the pupil’s left shoulder as you 
look directly at him. Care should be 
taken to see that the racket face is 
perpendicular to the ground. See to it 
also that the wrist is bent back just 
slightly, not crooked forward. The pupil 
should show an attitude of alertness 
without appearing strained. 

Here is why this racket position is 
recommended. With the racket head at 
shoulder height, it is in an ideal position 
to start its backswing for a waist-high 
ball. (Note: we will teach a continuous 
swing, with a backswing at shoulder 
height and a forward swing at waist 
height, for a waist high’ ball. Naturally 
for a ball that is above or below waist 
height, backswing and forward swing 
should be lowered or raised to com- 
pensate. The distance between them 
should be kept constant, however). 
Also, the position of the racket head 
opposite the left shoulder (instead of 
opposite the exact middle of the body, 
as often taught) gives the player a 
slight head start towards the backhand, 
which has to be met sooner. 

There is not unanimous agreement 
among the experts as to how high the 
backswing should be, Don Budge in 
particular maintaining that the arm 
should be kept parallel with or even 
below stroke height on the backhand. 
However, with the notable exceptions 
of Budge and Talbert, the backswing we 
recommend is generally used. 


The Forehand Swing 

The elements of any tennis stroke 
include: The path of the racket, the 
angle of the racket face, the movement 
of the feet and shoulders, the transfer 
of the body weight and the use of the 
left hand. Let us apply these to the 
forehand. Assume that the person mak- 
ing the stroke is receiving a ball that 
is an ideal distance from him—about 
the combined length of his racket and 
forearm—and is taking a perfect bounce 
—long, slow and waist-high. Assume 
also, of course, that he has taken the 
waiting position referred to earlier. As 
the ball crosses the net the player should 
start to turn his shoulders sideways. As 
he does so his arms, which are simply 
held in the same relative position as in 
the waiting position, naturally come 
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along with him and the backswing is 
under way. By now the left hand can 
start guiding the racket farther back, 
leaving the right hand to take over by 
itself once the racket is opposite the 
right shoulder. On back it goes, still at 
shoulder height, until it reaches the full 
extent of the backswing. It now descends 
to waist height, and as it starts forward, 
the player crosses his left foot over so 
that it is nearer the net than his right. 
The body weight still is on the right 
foot, for the moment. But as the racket 
picks up speed in its path towards the 
ball, the weight is transferred from the 
back foot to the forward foot. 


To hit the ball straight ahead, the 
racket should meet it at waist height 
opposite the left foot (not opposite the 
middle of the body since the weight 
is being transferred past that point.) 
The racket, if you could view it from 
directly over the player’s head, should 
be exactly parallel with the net and its 
face should be perpendicular to the 
ground when it meets a waist-high ball 
on a straight shot. The racket should 
then follow through on the level of the 
ball, until it comes up naturally because 
of the attachment of the arm to the 
shoulder. This upward motion, some of 
)which is made while the racket is still in 
contact with the ball, imparts topspin, 
helping to keep it in court. 

A word must be said about the timing 
of the motion. The turn of the shoulders 
and the backswing should begin as soon 
as the ball crosses the net and should 
proceed as quickly or as slowly as the 
speed of the ball dictates. If the start is 
early, a hasty backswing will rarely 
be necessary. 

As noted earlier, this swing is in- 
tended to be continuous. The reason it 
has continuity is that the racket goes 
back at shoulder height and keeps on 
moving as it comes down to waist height 
and starts its motion forward. A straight 
backswing, on the other hand, would 
come to a stop at the back of the swing, 
and two undesirable things might re- 
sult: the wrist often bends too far back, 
causing loss of control of the racket 
face and, also, the racket is going to 
lose momentum. With a continuous 
swing there can be a gradual accelera- 
tion. Just as contact is being made the 
swing should be at its fastest and the 
player should experience the feeling of 
having the ball squash into the center 
of the racket and spring out over a 
very brief but perceptible period. of 
time, instead of leaving the racket as 
soon as he hits it. It is during this “per- 
ceptible period of time”, incidentally, 
that the slight upward motion of the 
racket imparts topspin to the ball. 





»Teaching the Forehand 


With the pupil the first step is to 
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illustrate and explain the waiting po- 
sition. Be sure to tell the pupil the 
reference points on the court (the two 
sidelines and the baseline) so that he 
will know where to stand, and explain 
that this is the position that will allow 
him to get to shots on either side of the 
court. Tell him you will expect him to 
get back to the middle after each shot. 
Next explain the swing, step by step. 
Tell him that he will start the racket 
back at shoulder height, pivoting the 
shoulders and turning on the ball of 
the right foot; let go with the left hand 
as the racket passes the right shoulder; 
continue the backswing at shoulder 
height until it is all the way back; lower 
the racket to waist level; start it forward 
into the ball while crossing his left foot 
over; swing the racket into the ball 
while at the same time transferring the 


weight from the rear foot to the forward . 


foot; then follow through with the 
racket head at shoulder height and the 
arm fully extended. That, to be sure, is 
a mouthful, but it can be taken slowly 
and illustrated with a demonstration by 
the teacher. 

Explain also that the motion of the 
racket should be continuous, and tell 
why it should be continuous: to avoid 
looseness of the wrist and to avoid loss 
of momentum. A diagram, such as the 
one included here, can be drawn with 
pad and pencil (or traced with your 
racket handle on a clay court) to show 
the path of the racket. This continuous 
motion resembles a flattened circle, and 
loosely speaking a flattened circle is an 
ellipse; so for want of a better term, 
let us call the swing elliptical. 

Next you should demonstrate the 
stroke, first without a ball and then by 
dropping a ball and hitting it. Let the 
pupil try out the swing without the 
ball, just imitating; in other words, 
have him take a practice swing. 

Next is a teaching maneuver that is 
often very helpful, if you can carry it 
off well. Stand behind the pupil, grip 
his racket with your hand just above 


Head 
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his, drop a ball with your other hand 
and guide his hand and racket through 
the stroke. As the ball whizzes nicely 
into the opposite court, congratulate 
the pupil for making such an excellent 
shot. 

Seriously, though, this does give the 
pupil a much more complete idea of 
how it is supposed to feel when the 
racket hits the ball than he might 
otherwise get. Cheered by his new found 
proficiency, he should be ready to try 
to hit a few balls. Take up your position 
on his side of the net if he is small, on 
the other side in volleying position if 
he is not, and then see if he has got 
the right waiting position. Check also 
to see that his grip is correct and that 
the left hand has hold of the racket 
throat. (In fact, make it second nature 
to check these points every time your 
pupil gets ready to hit a shot, and do 
not proceed until they’re right.) 

You are now ready to hit the ball 
to him. Your accuracy in doing so is 
going to have a great deal to do with 
how quickly he learns to make solid 
contact with the ball, so strive seriously 
to hit a ball that will take a long, lazy 
waist-high bounce that requires no more 
than a step across to get to. 

One important warning to keep in 
mind: try to stress throughout that it 
is necessary to keep the racket face 
perpendicular throughout the swing. 

Don’t try to keep up a rally. Try 
first to set up each ball perfectly, and 
when the pupil begins to hit with some 
frequency, then hit a ball that will 
require taking a few steps. Be sure that 
he gets back to the middle after hitting 
it. 

The steps, in summary, are: Show the 
pupil the waiting position and the grip, 
then show and explain the swing, guide 
the pupil through it, have him hit some 
shots. And remember, for each im- 
portant piece of theory you tell the 
pupil, give him reasons. 

(To be continued next month) 


+ ——* Shoulder Height 





Waist Height 








Diagram of the Motion of Forehand or Backhand Swing—The racket starts back at 
shoulder height and picks up power during “C”. As it moves into the ball and carries 
it, depth is obtained during “B”. The ball is still in contact as the racket starts to 
come up naturally during the early part of “A”. Topspin for control of length is 
obtained. The follow-through to head height is a natural continuation of the motion. 
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Springfield, Ohio pro Roger Nichols and Springfield competi- 

tor Robin Fry, age 6, watch through the fence as the bigger 

boys play in the city tournament. Robin was a finalist in the 
11 and Under division. 


Designed for solo, singles or doubles play 
THE GAME THAT ALL AMERICA ENJOYS 
For information and orders, games and supplies, write: 


a a 4700 WOODLAND AVENUE 
S M A S H WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL. 
or Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods 
(Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) All principal cities. 





Mr. and Mrs. Owen Williams of Johannesburg join the 
Contreras’, Rosewalls and Moreiras in the newly wed set. 








Homestead President Mr. Ingalls presents the men’s single! 
award to New York City’s Alastair Martin, who is also the 
nation’s most outstanding amateur court tennis player. 
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When Sweden’s Ulf Schmidt and Sven Davidson finished playing in the Pan American Championships, they stopped off at the 
El Panama Hotel on their way to Chile as guests of the fabulous hotel. (L to r) George Nottingham, Ulf, Joe Cunningham, Miami 
Beach’s Eddie Herr, Sven and Dick Dehlinger. Photo, El Halcon. 


HAR-TRU FAST-DRYING TENNIS COURTS 


HAR-TRU FOR THE SHERATON-PARK IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Let HAR-TRU serve you 
For your club... your resort... or at your home. 


For new courts, reconditioning of old ones, or resurfacing, you can depend on fast-drying HAR-TRU . . . the finest, 
most modern fast-drying tennis courts in the world. For further information, write to: 


F &-TRU CORPORATION 


Lincoln Bldg., 60 East 42nd St., New York City 
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For the third consecutive year, Mario Llamas (left) was runner-up in Mexico City’s big- 
gest tournament. Sven Davidson, who was down match point in an earlier round to 
Pancho Contreras, proved much too strong for Llamas in the title round. 
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The 1956 Pan American Champion- lan, 
ships did not live up the reputation it f "8S 
has earned over the past fourteen years. f ™ 
In the past, the tournament was note- 

' worthy for its unusually strong field, 
made up of the outstanding participants § Althe 
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The traditional flowers and cups are presented to the women’s finalists, Althea don and Forest Hills. Circumstances 
Gibson and Darlene Hard. which we will not enumerate were re-f__ the 
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Only a few scattered spectators watched the finals of the women’s doubles, the poor 
attendance being due to the inexperience of the newly organized tournament com- 

sponsible for the poverty of visiting mittee. Darlene Hard leaps high to pull down a lob as opponents Ramirez and Reyes 
players. There were some dozen repre- await the return in mid-court. 
sentatives of five different countries, in- 
cluding Reynaldo Garrido of Cuba, Luis ," : 
Ayala of Chile, England’s Shirley ; 
Bloomer, Sweden’s Sven Davidson and at 
Ulf Schmidt and, from the United States, 
Althea Gibson, Darlene Hard, Eddie 
Moylan, Sid Schwartz, Hugh Stewart 
and Bill Quillian. 

At the end of the eight day competi- 
tion, only Althea Gibson in singles and 
Althea and Darlene Hard in doubles had 
made good the seedings. The other 
events were marked by the downfall of 
the favorites, and for the third year 
in succession Mexico’s Mario Llamas 
reached the finals of the men’s singles! 
In 1954 he beat Seixas and Larsen, in 
1955 he beat Mal Anderson and Herb 
Flam, and this year he eliminated Hugh 
Stewart and top seeded Luis Ayala. 

Two Americans lost out in the third 
round. Pancho Contreras beat Sid 
Schwartz, 7-5, 6-4, and Gustavo Palafox 
eliminated Bill Quillian, 6-1, 6-0. Bill 
had a great deal of trouble in the high 
altitude of Mexico City; he felt so ill 
during his doubles that he and partner 
Eddie Moylan had to default in the 
fourth set to R. Osuna and A. Ochoa. 
In the quarter-finals, Contreras had two 
match points against Sven Davidson be- 
fore losing, 10-8 in the fifth. Eddie Moy- 
lan, who was not included in the seed- 
ings, ousted the No. 2 Mexican, Palafox, 
7-5, 7-9, 6-2, 6-3. 


Althea slices a backhand from a firmly 

planted right foot. The static stance and 

sideways position aid in the reliability of 
the stroke but preclude great power. 
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Winner Sven Davidson displays his usual excellent concentration as he gets down to the ball in classical style. Sven has the knack 
of hitting all low balls at waist level, for he bends his knees perhaps better than any other player in the game today. Ordinarily 
his stance is a little more open than shown here, but the closed position is not a detriment if he is not going to attack. 


Groundstroker Moylan played an ex- 
cellent semi-final against long-armed 
Sven Davidson until he weakened in the 
fifth set. Eventually the Irrestible Force 
(net-rushing Sven) overcame the Im- 
movable Object (parrying Eddie) by 
6-4, 2-6, 7-5, 3-6, 6-0. In the opposite 
bracket, Mario Llamas was in perfect 
control of his shots as he mastered 
Ayala, 6-3, 6-0, 6-8, 6-2. In the final 
round, Davidson got on top from the 
very beginning and had a minimum of 
difficulty in winning the title from 
Llamas, 6-4, 6-4, 6-2. 

In the women’s singles, Darlene Hard 
was the top surprise if seeding is to be 
taken as the basis. In the quarter-finals 
she beat the second seeded local player, 
Rosa Maria Reyes, 3-6, 6-2, 6-0, and in 
the semi-finals she eliminated the second 
foreign seed, Shirley Bloomer, 6-3, 3-6, 
6-0. In tournament play Darlene has the 
decided edge over Shirley, having beaten 
her three times in 1956. Althea Gibson 
reached the finals by defeating Yola 
Ramirez, 7-5, 6-2, and then was crowned 
champion to the tune of 7-5, 6-4 over 
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Darlene. The latter’s insecure service 
lost her the match for she served 21 
double faults! 


PAN AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Mexico City, Oct. 14 
Men’s Singles 

Second Round. Luis Ayala (Chile) d. Alfonso 
Belmar, 6-3, 6-3; Reynaldo Garrido (Cuba) d. 
Alfonso Ochoa, , 8-6; Ulf Schmidt (Swed.) d. 

1el Ortega, 9-7, 6-2; Juan Hernandez d. Fran- 
Guerrero Arcocha, 6-2, 3-6, 9-7; Mario 
mas d. Carlos Heyn, 6-2, 6-1; Anselmo Puente 

Juan Arredondo, 6-3, 6- Esteban Reyes d 
‘ Gonzales, 6-8, 6-3, 6-3; Hugh Stewart 
USs d. Ricardo Balbiers (Chile), 6-2, 6-3; 
Eddie Moylan (USA) d. Rafael Osuna, 6-3, 6-4; 
Antonio Palafox d. Gabino Palafox, 7-5, 6-4; Bill 
Quillian (USA) d. Jorge Solano, 6-2, 6-4; Gustavo 
Palafox d. Rolf Schletwein, 6-0, 6- Francisco 
Contreras d. Armando Trejo, 6-1, 6-1; Sidney 
Schwartz (USA) d. Luis Riefkhol, def.; Jose 
Ochoa d. Ignacio Vega, 6-4, 6-3; Sven Davidson 
(Swed.) d. Angel Roldan, 6-3, 6-0 

Third Round. Ayala d. Garrido, 7-5, 6-4; Schmidt 
3 Hernandez, 6-1, 6-3; Llamas d. Puente, 6-3 

»-4; Stewart d. Rey 5-3, 6-2; Moylan d. A. 
Palafox, 6-2, 6-3; G. ox d. Quillian, 6-1, 6-0; 
Contreras d. Schwartz, -5, 6-4; Davidson 
Ochoa, 6-1, 6-0. 

Quarter-finals. Ayala d. Schmidt, 7-5, 4-6, 6-2, 
3-6, 6-3; Liamas d. Stewart, 8-6, * 3-6, 6-3; 
Moylan d. G. Palafox, 7-5, 7-9, 6-2, 6-3; Davidson 
d. Contreras, 6-2, 8-10, 4-6, 6-3, 10-8 

Semi-finals. Llamas d. Ayala, ia; 6- 
Davidson d. Moylan, 6-4, 2-6, 7-5, 3-6, 

Finals. Davidson d. Liamas, 6-4, 6-4, 

Men’s Doubles 

Second Round. Llamas-G. Palafox d. R. Ortega- 
A. Puente, 6-2, 6-2; R. Osuna-A. Ochoa d. 
Moylan-Quillian, 3-6, 4-6, 7-5, 3-1, de Davidson- 
Schmidt d. Guerrero-Galvan, 6-3, 6-3, 6- Stewart- 


Schwartz d. Ayala-Contreras, 8-6, 6-2, 17-19, 6-2. 

Semi-finals. Llamas-Palafox d. Osuna-Ochoa, 6-3. 
6-3, 6-3; ier Schmidt d. Stewart-Schwartz. 
5-7, 6-3, 9-11, 6-3, 6-4. 

Finals. Davidson-Schmidt d. 
4-6, 2-6, 6-1, 6-3, 10-8. 

Women’s Singles 

Second Round. Althea Gibson (USA) d. Baby 
Vivanco, 6-0, 6-1; Martha Hernandez d. Irma 
Robert, def.; Olga ’G. de Palafox d. Elena Osuna, 
6-4, 3-6, 75s Bi. Ramirez d. Carmen de 
Fernandez, 6-0, Rosa Maria Reyes d. Amparo 
Perez, 6-1, 6-1; gs Hard (USA) d. Pilar 
Roldan, 6-2, 6-0; Aurora L. de Medellin d. 
Esther Reyes, 6-4, 6-4; Shirley Bloomer (Eng.) 
d. Nekane Belausteguigoitia, 6-0, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Gibson d. Hernandez, 6-2, 6-4; 
Ramirez d. Palafox, 7-5, 6-2; Hard d. Reyes, 3-6, 
6-2, 6-0; Bloomer d. Medellin, 6-0, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Gibson d. Ramirez, 7-5, 6-2; Hard 
d. Bloomer, 6-3, 3-6, 6-0. 

Finals. Gibson d. Hard, 8-6, 6-4. 

Women’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Bloomer-Hernandez d. Belaus- 
teguigoitia-D. Sprowis, 6-1, 6-2; Ramirez-Reyes 
Mela Ramirez de Castro- Palafox, def.; Medellin-E. 
Reyes d. Vivanco-Rosa Palafox, 6-2, ha: Ti Gibson- 
Hard d. Alina Pinedo- Fernandez, 6-2 

Semi-finals. Ramirez-Reyes d. i 
dez, 6-4, 6-4; Gibson-Hard d. Medellin-E. Reyes, 
6-4, 6-3. 
Finals. Gibson-Hard d. Ramirez-Reyes, 4-6, 6-1. 


6-4. 
Mixed Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Ramirez-Ayala d. E. Osuna-Quil 
lian, 6-3, 6-4; Hard-Schmidt d. E. Reyes-Moylan. 
3-6, 6-4, 6-3; O. Palafox-G. Palafox d. M. Her- 
nandez-J. Ochoa, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4; Gibson-Stewart d. 
Bloomer-Davidson, 10-8, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Ramirez-Ayala d. Hard-Schmidt, 3-6, 
6-3, 6-4; Gibson-Stewart d. Palafox-Palafox, 6-4, 


Llamas-Palafox, 


6-3. 
Finals. Ramirez-Ayala d. Gibson-Stewart, 6-3 


6-4. 
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tional Singles titles were Luis Ayala and Maria Tort. 


AYALA TAKES SOUTH 
AMERICAN TITLE 
OVER ROSE 


by JUAN NATHAN 


The South American Championships and the Champion- 
ships of Chile were combined this year into one tournament 
at the Stade Francais in Santiago. Little Luis Ayala, the 
Chilean Davis Cupper, retained the title he won last year 
in Buenos Aires by beating Australia’s Mervyn Rose in five 
marathon sets which lasted nearly three hours. Luis’ girl 
friend, Maria Tort, won her first major singles title by beat- 
ing top seeded Luisa Morales in three long sets. 

None of the seeded players had early round difficulties. 
Ayala swept past Argentina’s No. 3 player, Ernesto Rios, to 
reach the semi-finals, while Mervyn Rose had no trouble 
with Chile’s No. 3 player, Ricardo Lucero. Ulf Schmidt of 
; Sweden dropped one set to Enrique Morea, 6-1, 6-0, 6-8, 
6-3, but the latter seemed far from his best form and showed 
his lack of tournament competition. The most. interesting 
match of the quarter-finals was played between Sven David- 
son and England’s Roger Becker. Roger took the first set at 
9-7 in 45 minutes, after being down 1-3, 2-4, and 3-5. He 
eventually lost 6-4, 6-3, 6-4, but the crowd appreciated both 





his style and his fighting spirit. 
In the upper half of the draw, Mervyn Rose thundered 
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Winners of the combined South American and Chilean Na- 


past Sven Davidson, 6-3, 6-0, 6-4. They each held serve until 
2-all in the first set, then Rose swarmed all over the net to 
give Sven one of his worst beatings. In the lower half, Ayala 
played Ulf Schmidt. Hundreds of local fans had no chance 
of getting into the Stadium, which was filled to its capacity 
of 3500 well before the match began. The interest was keen 
because of Ayala’s loss to Schmidt at Wimbledon this year. 
Ulf made a fight of it for two sets, then bowed out meekly 
in the third by netting and double-faulting frequently. 

The singles final between Rose and Ayala was a dramatic 
one. Luis took the first two sets, dropped the next two, then 
had a 3-0 and 4-1 lead in the fifth. Rose pulled up to 4-all 
and then each held serve until 7-all. The last nine games 
were tremendously exciting, with Rose eventually dropping 
his service for the set and match. 

The two women’s singles finalists, Maria Tort and Luisa 
Morales, battled to the point of exhaustion before Maria 
won, 4-6, 9-7, 9-7. Both girls have sound ground strokes and 
there were many prolonged baseline rallies. In the last two 
sets, Maria varied her game, using the drop shot and 
occasionally coming to net to win vital points. 

Mervyn Rose, a former Wimbledon and U. S. Doubles 
champion, teamed with Roger Becker to take the men’s 
doubles over Davidson and Schmidt. To those who know 
Rose’s tremendous ability in doubles, the result was no sur- 
prise. He is the most underrated doubles player in the 
world despite his many doubles victories. 

Results on page 61 





Traveller Ulf Schmidt has played across the country, and in 

Mexico, Panama and Chile during the last eight weeks. His 

aim: to get additional experience on surfaces other than 
wood, his home surface. 
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Memorable Matches 


THE FIRST DAVIS CUP CHALLENGE ROUND 


The United States Soundly Defeats the British Isles, and the 


British Team Roundly Protests the Conditions at Longwood 


In 1899, Dwight F. Davis and three 
other young American players, all in 
their early twenties, journeyed to the 
West Coast to play tournaments in Cali- 
fornia and other Western states. The 
most important outcome of the trip was 
Davis’ decision to offer the U. S. Na- 
tional Lawn Tennis Association a trophy 
for international competition, which was 
to be known later as the Davis Cup. A 
few months later, in February, 1900, 
the Executive Committee of the U.S.- 
N.L.T.A. voted to accept the Interna- 
tional Cup and to express their appre- 
ciation to the donor. That summer the 
British Isles challenged the United States 
in the first Davis Cup contest. 

The British Isles were not able to field 
their strongest team. Several of their 
top players were involved in the Boer 
War, and neither the famous Doherty 
Brothers nor Sydney H. Smith, winner 
of the All-Comers, were available. The 
British had to settle for Arthur W. Gore, 
runner-up in the All-Comers, Ernest D. 
Black and Herbert Roper Barrett. The 
Americans, however, used their top two 
men, Malcolm Whitman and Dwight 
Davis, ranked No. 1 and No. 2. Whit- 
man was National Champion in 1898 
and 1899 and was to win the title again 
ten days later over William Larned. 
Dwight Davis had been runner-up in the 
All-Comers in 1899 and was National 
Doubles Champion with Holcombe 
Ward. Ward, the third member of the 
team, was ranked No. 7 and was used 
only in the doubles. 

The dates of the tie had been set 
for Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
August 8, 9 and 10, which would leave 
Saturday available in case of rain, and 
the matches were to be played at the 
Longwood Cricket Club in Boston. How- 
ever, Roper Barrett had planned to sail 
for England on Saturday, so the matches 
were pushed back to Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday. “The Dauntless 
Three”, as the British campaigners were 
called, had expected to be met in New 
York and taken to the Boston train. The 
occasion was not deemed of sufficient 
importance to warrant a reception, and 
the only man to greet the arriving team 
was the butler of the Treasurer of the 
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U.S.N.L.T.A.! The British team prompt- 
ly reported the incident to their country, 
and there were repercussions both in 
England and the States. 

The Englishmen were somewhat at a 
loss what to do. They had arrived on 
Saturday, August 4, and they had four 
days to kill before the matches were to 
begin. Since they had no manager and 
no place to practice, they unanimously 
decided to take advantage of the respite 
by visiting Niagara Falls. Off they went, 
while the Committee at Longwood waited 
restlessly for the arrival of the Challeng- 
ing Nation. 

The British players received a far dif- 
ferent reception at Longwood. They were 
royally entertained by the most dis- 
tinguished representatives of the Ameri- 
can lawn tennis world, including Dr. 
James Dwight, president of the U.S.N.- 
L.T.A., Palmer Presbey and Malcolm 
Whitman. In later years, the three visi- 
tors praised the hospitality of the Bos- 
tonians, but they were unanimous in 
criticizing the conditions of play. Said 
H. Roper Barrett: 

“T often laugh to myself over the fact 
that I journeyed some 6,800 miles to 
play thirty games. There was no one 
else to represent England and I felt I 
had to go despite the inconvenience and 
personal expense to which we were put.” 
The ground, he said was abominable: 
“The grass was long. Picture to your- 
self a court in England where the grass 
has been the longest you ever en- 
countered; double the length of that 
grass and you have the courts as they 
were at Longwood at that time. The net 
was a disgrace to civilized lawn tennis, 
held up by guy ropes which were con- 
tinually sagging, giving way as much 
as 2 or 3 inches every few games and 
frequently requiring adjustment.” 

Barrett claimed the balls were so soft 
that when the Americans served with 
American twist, “they came at you like 
an animated egg-plum.” He said neither 
Beals Wright nor Dwight Davis nor 
Holcombe Ward could make the balls 
used at Wimbledon break as much as 
they did here. He claimed they not only 
swerved in the air but they broke four 


to five feet after hitting the ground, 
putting the British team at a great dis- 
advantage. 

Gore was even less favorably im- 
pressed by the conditions at Longwood. 
He complained so loud and so long that 
he was eventually taken to task by his 
own association. The third member of 
the team, Ernest D. Black, remained 
silent for some years, then broke into 
print a quarter of a century later when 
he was living in Canada. After each 
set, the Americans took a seven minute 
rest while the British, used to continuous 
play, had to warm up all over after each 
interval. The British paced themselves 
for five set battles, while the Americans 
played each set to the hilt and then 
rested. After 25 years, the memory of 
the American balls was still fresh in 
Black’s mind: 

“The conditions at Longwood were 
very bad, much worse than we were 
used to. The nets were poor. The courts 
were very bumpy, full of worm holes 
I think, but the chief factor in our de- 
feat was the soft ball, which you could 
squash flat in your hand, which gave 
our opponents a greater opportunity to 
use the American serve, which we had 
never seen and which we could not com- 
bat. In the doubles it seemed to break 
Barrett’s heart as he seemed to think 
it was impossible to win their serve. 
Also I think the linesmen were very lax 
in not foot faulting, as our opponents 
were often half way in the court, and 
always right up to the net to receive 
our return.” 

American witnesses claimed that 
these reports were greatly exaggerated. 
Dr. Dwight, the official referee, had 
abundant international experience and 
would not have tolerated such condi- 
tions. However, the Wright & Ditson 
Guide for 1901 seemed to find justice in 
the criticisms: “The courts had been a 
good deal worn in the Longwood tourna- 
ment of a fortnight before and the rain 
made them still worse. It is a matter of 
regret that the fixtures of the court were 
not better. In the great press of prepara- 
tion for the matches at short notice, they 
had been neglected. It is, I fear, true, 
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that we are less careful about our posts 
and nets than the English. Posts should 
be perpendicular, without anything ris- 
ing above the net cord, and should stand 
exactly three (3) feet outside the lines. 
The nets should fill the space from one 
post to the other, and should touch the 
ground so that a perfect barrier is made 
through which balls cannot pass.” 

Rain on Tuesday caused a one day 
postponement of play. Then, to in- 
augurate what has since become the 
most famous international trophy in 
sport, Dwight Davis took the court 
against Ernest Black. It was a thrilling 
moment for the premier of this competi- 
tion between nations. Every seat was 
taken in the limited section for spec- 
tators, and the dramatic match began. 
The Englishman won the first set, 6-4, as 
Davis appeared slow at the start. But 
the American’s twist service proved 
more and more effective against Black, 
and as the match progressed, the latter 
encountered more difficulties with it. 
Then again, Black’s second serve was so 
weak that Davis could take liberties with 
it and scored frequent aces on his re- 
turns. Davis won the last three sets, 6-2, 
6-4, 6-4. 

Shortly after the Davis-Black match 
began, Whitman and Gore stepped on 
the adjoining court and played simul- 
taneously! Gore had a reputation as an 
extremely hard hitter, and it was feared 
that Whitman would not be able to 
handle the speed. However, Whitman 
was more than able to match him from 
the baseline, and as the match continued 
he developed more confidence and was 
able to play net successfully against his 
opponent. Gore could not handle his 
twist service, and the American scored, 
6-1, 6-3, 6-2. 

The doubles were played on the sec- 
ond day and the Americans, Davis and 
Holcombe Ward, won in straight sets 
over Black and H. Roper Barrett, 6-4, 
6-4, 6-4. The twist services again puzzled 
the Englishmen who were never able to 
break either American. The winners 
played in great part from the baseline, 
lobbing repeatedly as Black and Barrett 
attempted to take the net. There was 
? little volleying at any time in the match. 

The United States had won the tie, 
and the matches which were to be played 
the third day were merely exhibitions. 
Gore started out against Davis, dropping 
the first set 7-9 and pulling up the sec- 
ond to 9-all. At this moment, a thunder- 
r storm drove the players off the court and 
ended matters, not just for the day but 
for the entire round. Barrett had a boat 
to catch the next day, and Gore and 
Black had already committed themselves 
to play an exhibition at Southampton. 
The United States was the victor and 
}would successfully defend one more 
year. 
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A Life Subscription to WORLD TENNIS ............ $50.00 
The Game of Doubles by Talbert and Old ......... 4.95 
Ned Potter’s Record Book (1956 Edition) 15 
“How to Play Championship Tennis” by Oscar Fraley 1.00 
“Champion in Exile” by Jaroslav Drobny ...... 3.00 
“Gallery of Champions” by Helen Jacobs ... 3.75 
Regular price $63.45 
No. 2 $22.00 
A 3-year subscription to WORLD TENNIS ........... $10.00 
“Gallery of Champions” by Helen Jacobs ... 8.75 
Ned Potter’s Record Book (1956 Edition) .... 15 
“The Game of Doubles” by Talbert and Old ....... 4.95 
“How to Play Championship Tennis” by Oscar Fraley 1.00 
“Tennis Self-Instructor” by Helen Driver .......... 2.00 
“Champion in Exile” by Jaroslav Drobny 3.00 
Regular price $25.45 
No. 3 $15.00 
A 1-year subscription to WORLD TENNIS ...... $4.00 
“Gallery of Champions” by Helen Jacobs . 3.75 
“Tennis Self-Instructor” by Helen Driver 2.00 
“Champion in Exile” by Jaroslav Drobny .__. 3.00 
“The Game of Doubles” by Talbert and Old 4.95 
Regular price $17.70 
No. 4 $11.00 
A l-year subscription to WORLD TENNIS ........ $4.00 
“Champion in Exile” by Jaroslav Drobny . 3.00 
“The Game of Doubles” by Talbert and Old ... 4.95 
“How to Play Championship Tennis” by Oscar Fraley 1.00 
Regular price $12.95 
No. 5 _— 
A l-year subscription to WORLD TENNIS ...... $4.00 
“The Game of Doubles” by Talbert and oa ..... 4.95 
“How to Play Championship Tennis” by Oscar Fraley . 1.00 
Regular price $9.95 
No. 6 $6.50 
A 1-year subscription to WORLD TENNIS ...... $4.00 
“How to Play Championship Tennis” by Oscar Fraley . 1.00 
“Champion in Exile” by Jaroslav Drobny . 3.00 
oo price $8.00 
ORDER BLANK 
WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
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Two days before the U.S. Davis 
Cup Team was due to leave for Aus- 
tralia, Captain Billy Talbert played 
five or six sets of doubles with Don 
3udge and forgot to compensate 
with additional food for the energy 
lost. In the middle of the night, 
wife Nancy woke up and found him 
in a diabetic coma. He was rushed to 
the hospital in an ambulance but two 
days later he had recovered com- 
pletely and was able to leave with 
the team ... Pancho Contreras and 
his bride of one month have made 
European plans for next summer 
since he expects to be on the Mexi- 
can Davis Cup Team again and 
Mexico has challenged in the Euro- 
pean Zone. Panch graduated from 





At Roland Garros, Chile’s Andres Hammersley, California’s Louise Snow and her 
father, Gordon Snow, watch an International Club match between France and 


USC last June and is a C.P.A. He 
plans to settle in the States after a 
year of tennis. 

* * * 

Hal Burrows is back with the se- 
curity boys. He left Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane in 1952 to 
play further tennis and is now with 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. as 
Charlottesville representative. The 
job will allow him enough time to 
play several choice tourneys .. . 
Bridegroom Ken Rosewall arrived 
by freight plane in Brisbane the day 
before his wedding to Wilma Mc- 
Iver. His plane from Melbourne in 
the morning was delayed one hour, 
so he missed the connection at Syd- 
ney and also two other planes. The 


Belgium. Photo, Ken Howell. 
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plane he finally took was a special 
flight which had brought wool buy- 
ers to Sydney and then returned to 
Brisbane with freight. At the wed- 
ding some forty policemen were on 
duty outside the Cathedral to pro- 
tect the young couple from the 
crowds, and another 16 guards were 
assigned to police wedding specta- 
tors inside. 
x x x 

Mela Ramirez de Castro is infan- 
ticipating again and played only the 
doubles in the Pan-American Cham- 
pionships. She and sister Yola and 
her daughter had planned to go to 
Europe next spring .. . Donald and 
Dottie Knode celebrated their fourth 
anniversary last month The 
French Junior Champ, Mustapha 
Belkhodja of Tunis, will not be per- 
mitted to play as a member of the 
French Junior Team against Ger- 
many. The Director-General of 
Youth Sports in Tunisia issued an 
edict forbidding him to play as a 
Frenchman . .. Gordon Forbes, the 
promising South African youngster, 
has announced his engagement to 
Valerie Koortzen. Val celebrated the 
occasion by winning the Under 21 
division in the Southern Transvaal 
Championship. They may be wed in 
December . . . Naresh Kumar and 
Ramanathan Krishnan will repre- 


sent India in the Interzone Davis ; 


Cup final against the United States 
in Perth, Western Australia. 
* * * 

Mexico’s famous Centro Depor- 
tivo de Chapultepec, where Davis 
Cup ties and the Pan-American 
championships are held, has raised 
a plaque “honoring Gustavo Palafox 
for his victory over Vic Seixas, 
Champion of the United States, in a 
Davis Cup match on October 2, 
1954.” The unveiling of the plaque 
was a signal for Gustavo’s many 
friends to hug and smother him in 
a fan-fare of congratulations . . . 
Pretty Harriet Irvine of Harrisburg, 
Pa. was selected Miss Tennis of 
Central Pennsylvania . . . Popular 
Lev Richards, one of America’s best 
known umpires, is retiring from 
A. G. Spalding after many years of 
association with the company. 
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Oilman Dick Savitt paid a flying 
visit to Caracas where he played an 
exhibition against Ivo Pimentel at 
the Alta Mira Tennis Club. Dick 
says it is one of the most beautiful 
clubs he has ever seen . . . Jimmy 
Jones, editor of British Lawn Tennis 
and Squash, advocates a confidential 
“black list” of players who commit 
breaches of hospitality. This black 
} list would be maintained by the 
LTA Tournaments Committee, and 
those failing to offer satisfactory ex- 
planations would be included on the 
“master” black list, which would be 
forwarded to the organizing com- 
mittee of every tournament in the 
land. Such a black list has been used 
on occasion in the United States 
against players who were supposed 
to have violated tournament hospi- 
tality. On one occasion, a host at an 
Eastern grass court tournament 
found that his ice-box had been 
raided by one of his two tennis- 
playing guests. He succeeded in 
having both girls’ names removed 
from the invitations the following 
year. One of these girls did not play 
the Eastern Circuit, and the other 
girl, who had not been involved in 
the ice-box raid, found herself left 
out of this most prominent Eastern 
fixture. The following year she was 
told she would be permitted to play 
if she wrote a letter of apology to 
her former host. 

* * * 


Dora Kilian, South Africa’s No. 1 
player, has announced her engage- 
ment to fellow-Krugersdorpian King- 
ley Shaw. Krugersdorp now adver- 
tises itself as “The Uranium City... 
Browne Baker Jr. has been named 
chairman of the River Oaks Invita- 
tion Tournament to succeed the late 
Ernie Langston. The tentative dates 
j are April 22-28 ... Jack Kramer may 

buy an interest in a new tennis club 
in Southern California in a sub-divi- 
sion called “Forest Hills.” The club 
will have a swimming pool, bar and 
restaurant . . . Viscount Temple- 
| wood, President of the British LTA 
for the last 25 years, has announced 
that he will not seek re-election for 
1957 ... Maureen Connolly and Tut 
Bartzen gave a series of six clinics 
last month in the Texas and Louisi- 
ana areas. 
* * * 

Bill Tully’s father, Umpire Leo 
Tully, not only recovered from a 
severe illness last year but is getting 
married shortly . . . Ham Richard- 
son will not be on the United States 
Davis Cup Team for the first time 
in five years. He made the decision 
because of his obligations as a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. He must 
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Two special spectators at the London Professional Championships were the wives 
of the finalists, Henryetta Gonzales (left) and Jean Sedgman. Photo, Arthur Cole 


(Le-Roye Productions). 


Jaroslav Drobny (center) beams right after beating Pierre Darmon in the finals of the 
Coupe Poree. With him in the Roland Garros Restaurant are Eduardo Argon and Pat 
Ward, who won the women’s doubles with Thelma Long. Photo, Howell. 
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England’s John Binns demonstrates the latest electric ball throwing machine, cur- 
rently being manufactured in Australia. By pulling a switch, the machine can throw 
long balls or short ones to the forehand or backhand, or even lobs. 


In Ottawa, the Department of External Affairs challenged the Diplomatic Corps and 
defeated them 11-7. Shown before the main match are (I to r) A. R. Crepault, External 


Affairs; L. B. Pearson, Minister of External Affairs; Dr. Usman Sastroamidjoyo, 
indonesian Ambassador; and U. S. Ambassador Livingston Merchant. Photo, Newton. 
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spend 42 nights in residence to re- 
ceive credit for a term’s work, so 
that he could not join the team in 
Australia until early December. He 
also insisted on taking his bride with 
him, and the USLTA had turned 
thumbs down on wives for the trip. 
Vic Seixas, who was forced to leave 
wife Dolly in Philadelphia, left one 
week later than the other Ameri- 
cans ... The French Championships 
will take place at Roland Garros 
from May 21 to June 2. 


* * 2k 


Belgium’s Gino Mezzi, who seri- 
ously thought of turning profes- 
sional several months back, has an- 
nounced that he will remain an am- 
ateur ... Mary Heeley, Britain’s No. 
1 player in 1932, is suing her hus- 
band for divorce in an uncontested 
suit. She gave up competitive tennis 
when she married in December, 
1938. They have two children. In 
1937 she was co-heiress to a £168,000 
Birmingham brewery fortune... 


Billie Yorke, former Wimbledon}‘** 


women’s doubles champ, will take 
over the job as professional at thej. 
Preston Hills Tennis Club in Dallas. 
She was formerly the pro at the 
Portland Country Club in Maine. 
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POC World Pro Championship 
promoter Jack March was flat on his 
back last month with the mumps... 
Lev Richards was the 1956 winner 
of the John T. McGovern Award. 
This award is given annually to the 
umpire who has done the most dur- 
ing the year for the cause of tennis 
officiating . . . Don Budge was a 
dinner guest at the Bronxville Field 
Club several weeks ago. As he got 
up to make his speech, he glanced 
behind him at the huge table covered 
with trophies, and he remarked: 
“This reminds me of Jack Kramer’s 
garage!” ... Dr. Isaac Jones, foun- 
der of the Southern California Ten- 
nis Patrons Association and for 
many years its president, died after 
an illness of several months. He was 
a pioneer in aviation medicine, an 
expert in acoustics and a co-inventor 
of one of the first hearing aids. He 
was a member of the French Legion 
of Honor. 

* * * 

Sammy Giammalva and Cecile 
Abdo may be married in late April 
... Hank Quinn gave his Fourth An- 
nual Departure Party at the Vander- 
bilt in New York City before leav- 
ing for Bermuda for the winter. 
Among the guests: Eddie Moylan, 
the Mike Blanchards, Gil Hall, Al 
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Ken Rosewall hit the jackpot when he married popular, lovely Wilma Mclver, a former 
Girls’ champ, in what was acclaimed the Aussie Wedding of the Year. Doubles partner 
Lew Hoad and coach Harry Hopman flew to Brisbane for the wedding. 


Top Navy brass competed in the 2nd Annual Virginia State Senior tournament, played 

at the Cavalier in Virginia Beach. (L to r, back row) Capt. William Seidell, Major 

General A. S. “Red” Newman, (front row) Vice-Admiral Lorenzo S. Sabin and Vice 
Admiral William Rees. 
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Spectators at the Homestead’s tournament in Hot Springs were (I to r) Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford L. Tuttle of Pittsburgh, tennis pro Paul Bobbitt, Frank Donahue of Philadelphia 
and Irving Chapman of Portland, Conn. Photo, Stephen Blake. 


Doyle, Alrick Man, Don Thompson 
and a hundred others . . . Broken 
engagements: Barbara Breit and 
Larry Schiller, Darlene Hard and 
Richard Waggoner . . . Gussie Mor- 
an has left the Big City for Santa 
Monica . . . Converse Rubber Com- 
pany, manufacturer of athletic foot- 
wear, is building a new $500,000 Chi- 
cago warehouse on a 3-acre plot. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. is also 
moving into new quarters shortly. 
* * * 


England’s Elaine Watson was 
married to Bernard Ian Shenton, a 
mining engineer, last month... 
Harry Hopman has again been in- 
vited by the U.S.S.R. to give a series 
of clinics in Russia. The second in- 
vitation was based on the hope that 
this time he would accept ... The 
New Orleans Lawn Tennis Club 


Tan Liep Tjiauw and his wife dominated 

the National Championships of Indonesia, 

sweeping the singles, doubles and mixed 
titles. Photo, Lo Khing Tong. 


celebrated its 80th Anniversary on 
October 27th, which makes the club 
five years older than the USLTA 
... Alice Marble is now a reception- 
ist for Drs. Bach and Kratochvil in 
Encino, California Said Lew 
Hoad when he arrived in Sydney: 
“Jack Kramer did not approach me 
to turn professional, and I would 
not have accepted even a $100,000 
offer because Jenny is not too keen 
on my turning professional.” 


* * * 


Jean-Pierre Bergerat opened his 
long-heralded “Academie de Tennis” 
on October ist in Paris. He will 
have 14 pupils, 11 from Paris and 3 
from the provinces. The boys will be, 
under the supervision of Prof. Tis- 
sot, Jacques Iemetti, Henri Cochet 
and, in February, Dinny Pails, and 
they will have regular school work 
plus intensive tennis training. They 
are mostly between the ages of 16 
and 18, but there is one 13-year old 
and one 15-year old (the 13-year old 
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chas a two-handed backhand)... 
Tony Vincent returned to the States 
after the International Play Com- 
mittee informed all Americans liv- 
ing abroad that they could play no 
tournaments overseas after Wimble- 
don. Tony will head for Florida and 
the Sunshine Circuit. 


* * * 

When Ham Richardson informed 
the Davis Cup Selection Committee 
that he would not be able to go to 
Australia, Captain Billy Talbert sent 
a long wire to Herb Flam sounding 
him out. He received the following 
brief reply: “I AM AVAILABLE. 
FLAM”... Bela Halter, the former 
No. 2 ranking Hungarian behind 
Bela Kehrline, died of a brain hem- 
orrhage after a short illness on Oc- 
tober 17th. He had represented his 
country in innumerable international 
matches against such stars as Tilden 
and Borotra. He was buried at the 
Gate of Heaven cemetery in New 
York after a Solemn Mass at St. 
Stephen’s Catholic Church .. . Ber- 
muda’s Heather Brewer has taken 
an apartment in one of Johannes- 
burg’s exclusive Northern suburbs 
and will commence a temporary job. 
This is her second visit to South 
Africa. 

* x x 

The Pan American Champion- 
ships Committee in Mexico City 
wrote the USLTA in desperation 
about their tournament. The gist of 
the matter was the lack of funds 
with which to pay player expenses. 
They asked the United States to 
help them get four American men 
and two women. The job was given 
to Harold Lebair, Chairman of the 
International Play Committee, who 
arranged for the players, who in 
turn were reimbursed for a portion 
of their expenses by the Mexicans 
... The official bulletin of the Royal 
Federation of Belgian Lawn Tennis, 
“Tennis,” deplored the situation of 
their country’s prospects: “After 
Washer, Brichant and Mezzi, there 
is absolutely nothing. What is most 
serious is our future. We have been 
beaten by France, Italy and Ger- 
many in the Coupe de Galea (a 
Davis Cup style junior event) and 
in other mixed meetings.” Just a few 
years ago, Belgium won the Euro- 
pean Zone and played the United 
States in the Davis Cup Interzone 


final. 
* * * 


Australian officials are faced with 
the problem of independent tours by 
their leading players. Lew Hoad 
again wants to travel on his own 
with Jenny, Rosewall also wants a 
freelance honeymoon, and Mervyn 
Rose was just given permission to 
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The long and short of the competitors at the junior tournament at Clare County in 
Suffolk were C. Lipscombe (left) and G. Richards. The tournament was sponsored by 
England's travellin’ John Binns, president of the Clare Country Club. 


tour South America privately. It 
may be that the LTAA will not send 
any official team at all next year 
but permit individuals to organize 
their own tournament plans ... Ron- 
ald: Moreira, the Brazilian Davis 
Cupper who played for Lewis Hil- 
ley’s Lamar Tech team in Beau- 
mont, Texas, will be married to Re- 
becca Garza on November 10th at 
St. Anthony’s Catholic Church in 


Beaumont. The bride is also a La- 
mar Tech graduate. After the wed- 
ding, the Moreiras will fly to New 
York to board a ship bound for Rio 
de Janeiro, where they will make 
their home. 

* * * 

Mimi Arnold and Mary Ann Mit- 
chell have met competitively in 27 
tournaments, with Mimi one up in 
their eight year battle . . . Bobby 
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Sarah Lawrence students dominated the Eastern Collegiate Championships. The 
four doubles finalists were (I to r) Wendy Smith, Barbara Katz, Adria Fisher and 
Nancy Lelewer. Photos, Armbruster. 


and Helen Perez have moved to San 
Francisco . . . Chicago’s popular 
John Fowler, who has regularly um- 
pired matches at River Oaks; Palm 
Beach and all the major Western 
tournaments, has left A. G. Spalding 
and will sell for a paper company 
... The Italian Federation ousted 
six of their top players, including 
former National Champ Fausto Gar- 
dini, because of their “deplorable be- 
havior and unjustified withdrawals.” 
The others are Mario Belardinelli, 
Maurizio Drisaldi, Sergio Jacobini, 
Giuseppe Morelli and Gian Enrico 
Maggi. The ban prohibits them from 
participating in any competition. 
*~ * * 

Stanford’s tennis playing Jon 
Douglas gave his school its fourth 
touchdown against USC when he 
threw an eight yard pass in the 
closing seconds to Jack Shea. The 
final score for Stanford: 27-19... 
The University of Miami hopes to 
see its probation lifted this month. 
The school was penalized for in- 


fractions connected with the foot- 76. 


ball team, and as a result, the tennis 
team has not been permitted to par- 
ticipate in the National Intercol- 
legiates . . . Dallas’s Eddie Sledge 


Singles winner Adria Fisher (left) beat 
Barbara Heilshorn of Adelphi in the final 
round. 
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The great Pancho Gonzales, world’s best 

player, steps into a forehand in the 

finals of the London Professional Cham- 

pionships. Exclusive to Pancho is the 

“hammer” grip, with fingers closed rather 

than spread on the handle. Photos, Arthur 
Cole. 


was ruled ineligible for high school 
competition in Texas because he had 
accepted expense money from the 
USLTA as a member of the Junior 
Davis Cup Squad! When he ac- 
cepted the high honor of training 
with the squad, he automatically 
made himself ineligible for Texas 
interscholastic competition. 
* * * 


British lawn tennis writer Lance 
Tingay published his “Top Ten” 
world rankings, the first four of 
which matched up with Ned Pot- 
ter’s in the men’s division. Tingay’s 
choice: 1. Hoad, 2. Rosewall, 3. 
Richardson, 4. Seixas, 5. Davidson, 
. Fraser,’ 7. Cooper, 8. Savitt, 9. 
Flam, 10. Patty and Pietrangeli. His 
candidates for the tail end of the 
list were Ayala, Mal Anderson, Lar- 
sen, Nielsen, Merlo and Drobny. 
Potter included Ayala and left out 
Savitt because of insufficient data. 
ingay ranks the women as follows: 
1. Fry, 2. Gibson, 3. Brough, 4. Mor- 
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At a party for the players after the finals are Pancho Segura and Barbara Tupper, 
wife of Fred Tupper, Wimbledon correspondent for the New York Times. 


Fe 


Spectator Tony Trabert chats with Mr. and Mrs. R. Parrish of the States before playing 
the doubles final. 


timer, 5. Kormoczi, 6. Buxton, 7. 
Bloomer, 8. Ward, 9. Pratt, 10. du 
Pont and Hard. He puts Beverly 
Fleitz in the insufficient data class 
and brackets Dorothy Knode, Thel- 
ma Long and Mary Hawton as also- 


rans. 
* * * 


Members of clubs affiliated with 
the USLTA can make application 
for the limited number of 1957 
Wimbledon tickets by sending a 
check to the USLTA before Decem- 


ber 15. The prices are $3.00 per seat 
per day and $36 for the 12 days... 
Norman Farquharson, the former 
Cambridge Blue who defeated Fred 
Perry at Wimbledon in 1933, has 
taken over the secretaryship of the 
Bryanston Country Club near Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa... Pad- 
dle Tennis has forged ahead of soc- 
cer in the New York City public 
schools. The former is played at 58 
schools as against the latter’s 38. 
There were 150 tournaments played 
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The U. S. Davis Cup squad, en route to Australia, arrived in Honolulu via Pan 

American Airways. They had a four hour layover before boarding another Pan 

American plane for Sydney, and they took advantage of it by driving to the new 

Waikikian Hotel for a swim. (L to r) Mike Green, Shirley Fry, Herb Flam, Sammy 
Giammalva, Mike Franks and Billy Talbert (top). 


in the schools this year, and 900 
awards were given out. No Paddle 
Tennis tournaments were held in 
1955, which makes the growth of the 
sport that much more astonishing. 

* * * 

Says Budge Patty: “The real hero 
of the U.S. Championships was Dick 
Savitt. By taking Ken Rosewall to 
five sets, he proved that he was the 
only man capable of giving the Uni- 
ted States a fighting chance against 
Australia in the Challenge Round.” 
... Lew Hoad has again been invited 
to visit Russia. If he or any of 
the other players accept, WORLD 
TENNIS photographer Ken Howell 
will accompany them to get a pic- 
torial record of their tour . . . Joe 
Blatchford left Europe early last 
month so that he could report to the 
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Army on October 28th . . . John 
Hurry, South African mixed doubles 
champion, will tour Europe for six 
weeks this winter. He is a school- 
master at King Edward’s School in 
Johannesburg and will be in charge 
of a group of 15 schoolboys. The 
tour, which involves several hun- 
dred boys, was sponsored and ar- 
ranged by Tiny (6’ 9”) Musgrove, 
the ex-Springbok and Wimbledon 
player. 
* K o* 

Chile’s Ricardo Balbiers and Mex- 
ico’s lovely Alina Pinedo (she was 
WORLD TENNIS Cover Girl in 
September) are officially engaged, 
will be married in February and will 
then come to New York. Ricky has 
been living in Mexico for almost 
two years and is the comptroller at 


Laboratorios Lederle, which is a 
subsidiary of Mexican Cyanamid Co, 
Alina’s family gave a reception in 
her honor during the Pan American 
Championships at their new home, 
one of the most fabulous in Mexico 
City. The floors are of marble, all 
doors and windows slide into the 
walls, a palm tree (enclosed in 
glass) stands in the middle of the 
house and grows through the three 
floors and out the roof, an intercom 
system and series of telephones link 
all the rooms, TV sets are built in, 
with Hi-Fi speakers in each room 
and, to top it off, the family owns 
the tennis club in the back yard with 
five courts! The general consensus 
of opinion: Alina’s home is beyond 
all dreams. 


* 2k 2 


Last summer, the United States 
announced they would enter a team 
in the famous King’s Cup competi- 
tion. Harold Lebair, Chairman of 
the International Play Committee, 
thereupon asked Budge Patty if he 
would captain the team. The latter 
replied that he did not think he 
would be available at that time, and 
as a result Fred Kovaleski was 
named captain with Pablo Eisen- 
berg as his teammate. Patty then 
found that he would be able to play, 
and it was then determined that 
Budge and Fred would play the 
singles and Fred and Pablo the dou- 
bles. Then Fred injured his’ hand, 
leaving Budge and Pablo as the 
two American representatives. The 
Americans have a bye in the first 
round and meet France in the sec- 
ond. 

* * * 


The marriage of Ken Rosewall 
and Wilma McIver proved to be 
the Wedding of the Year in Aus- 
tralia. Some 800 guests filled the 
cathedral, including Queensland Pre- 
mier Mr. Gair. Another 2000 people 
waited outside, then broke through 
the cordon of policemen and surged 
around the bridal car as it left. 
Sirens 
screamed for 10 minutes as_ the 
Rosewalls stood in the rain to face 
a battery of photographers. During 
the wedding, the nervous Ken start- 
ed to walk from the vestry to the 
altar 20 minutes too soon. A startled 


clergyman rushed forward to say; 


“Not yet, Ken!” The Rosewalls got 
off to a rattling good start: some 
one had tied a few dozen empty milk 
cans to the bridal car. The couple 
honeymooned on one of Australia’s 
surfing beaches, Collangatta in 
Southern Queensland. The bride’s 
plans include a bit of mixed doubles 
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from near-by ambulances; 
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with Ken on their overseas tour next 
season. She was Australia’s No. 1 
girl player four years ago. 

Pe * eo 


The USLTA asked the Indian 
LTA to postpone the Interzone Fi- 
nal from December 7-9 to December 
13-15 so that Ham Richardson would 
be able to play. India was unwilling 
to defer the meeting, although the 
USLTA still hopes she may recon- 
sider .. . The Jack Kramer Tour in 
South Africa received some unusual 
assistance from Des Fontaine, a 
Sports House owner, who helped 
the organizers of the pro matches 
which were to be staged in Klerks- 
dorp, a flourishing gold and uranium 
city. Fontaine set off into the sur- 
rounding districts which stretch a 
thousand miles westward into the 
Kalahari Desert, on a mission to sell 
at least a thousand tickets for the 
Klerksdorp Tennis Club . .. The 
South Florida Tennis Association 
has sponsored a series of free clinics 
in the Miami area. Eight profes- 
sionals at eight key locations will 
give instruction each Saturday. 

* * * 

Budge Patty has announced that 
he will play no more clay tourna- 
ments this year. He was playing in 
the finals of the doubles at Athens 
when he hit his right leg on the fol- 
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The women’s doubles finalists at The Homestead played before a gallery of guests 
under umbrellas and on the sloping lawn. For the same scene, same courts, same 
Casino but different time, see page 20. Photo, Blake. 


Eligible bachelor Jackie Brichant, No. 1 in Belgium, has been seeing so much of this 
attractive young girl that close friends predict a romantic announcement. Photo, 
Ken Howell. 
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Italy’s tiny women’s singles champion, Sylvana Lazzarino (left), is congratulated by 
Miss Santini, an Italian junior. Sylvana first won the title in 1954 but lost out to 
Nicla Migliori in 1955. 


low-through of a smash. He skipped 
the Coupe Poree and will rest for 
several months . . . San Francisco’s 
George Anderson has had such suc- 
cess with his system of bisque hand- 
icapping that the bisque tourna- 
ment is now being played at clubs 
all over the country ... Mike Green 
and Sammy Giammalva flew out to 
Los Angeles to join Davis Cup 
teammates Herb Flam and Mike 
‘Franks for 10 days of intensive 
training before leaving for Australia 
.. . Althea Gibson will play in the 
Asian Championships at Ceylon but 
Shirley Fry will return to this coun- 
try in time to play the El Panama 
Championships... Vic Seixas’ former 
coach, Ed Faulkner, is recuperating 
from an operation involving the re- 
moval of a disc. He has been con- 
fined to bed for over three months 
but will be back at work shortly. 
* * x 

Paula Harris of Springfield, Ohio 
will be married to tennis pro Roger 
Nichols on December 22 in the Wit- 
tenberg College chapel . . . Moscow 
is planning an international tourna- 
ment in August, 1957, in connection 
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with a youth sports festival. Invita- 
tions have been extended to member 
countries of the ILTF to send play- 
ers ... Ian and Gwenda Ayre of 
Brisbane are the parents of a little 
baseliner, Vicki Anne, born October 
3 and weighing in at 9 pounds 2 oz. 
Ian turned pro in January, 1955 and 
is teaching in Brisbane . . . Gibby 
Shea’s sister Molly is engaged to 
Stuart O’Melveny II, a scion of a 
distinguished pioneer Los Angeles 
family. 
* * * 

Renville McMann has been nomi- 
nated for re-election as President of 
the USLTA. Also nominated for ad- 
ditional terms are Victor Denny of 
Seattle, First Vice President; Pol- 
lard Parsons of Nashville, Tenn., 
Second Vice President; and Dr. S. 
Ellsworth Davenport of New York 
City, Treasurer. Dr. Charles Patton 
of Philadelphia is the new Secretary. 
The Regional Vice Presidents who 
have been nominated are Percy Rog- 
ers of Exeter, N. H., Bobby Piatt of 
Louisville, Ky., George Barnes of 
Chicago, and Dave Freed of Salt 
Lake City ... Australia’s Mal An- 





LATE BULLETIN 

Former National Champion 
Art Larsen was seriously in- 
jured on November 11th in 
Haywood, Calif., when his im- 
ported Italian motor scooter 
apparently went out of control. 
A 3-hour brain operation was 
performed and a piece of his 
skull removed. His condition 
is critical. 











derson will marry teammate Roy 


Emerson’s sister, Daphne. Their 
engagement was announced last 
month. * x * 


Nick Carter, perennial finalist in 
most Northern California tourna- 
ments, has given up his night driv- 
ing of a Yellow Cab. Nick is now the 
Assistant Manager of the Southern 
Marin Recreation Center, a private 
tennis and swimming club across 
San Francisco Bay to the north of 
San Francisco. Senior star Gene 
Short manages the club, which has 
two asphalt courts. It serves the re- 
sidents of Belvedere and Tiburon 
exclusively . Detroit’s Harvey 
Barcus, president of the Lawn Ten- 
nis Writers Association of America, 
was given the Youth Development 
Award by the Wayne County Asso- 
ciation of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons for his work in origi- 
nating the Detroit News Novice 
tournament, the largest of its kind 


in the world. ; 
* * * 


Don Candy of Sydney, Australia, 
and his fiance, Sandra Wilson, are to 
be married in early January and plan 
to make the Florida Circuit. Others 
who may play the fabulous Sunshine 
Circuit are Shirley Bloomer and An- 
gela Buxton ... The USLTA An- 
nual Meeting will be held in Chi- 
cago on January 19... Billy Talbert 
was seeded eighth in the foreign 
ranks at New South Wales. Ahead 
of him were Herb Flam (No. 1), 
Sammy Giammalva (No. 2), Michael 
Davies, Mike Green, Mike Franks, 
Billy Knight and Jeff Robson of 
New Zealand, in that order. The 
seeded Aussies were Hoad, Rose- 
wall, Cooper, Fraser, Emerson, An- 
derson, Don Candy and Bob Howe 
... The New York Times’ Allison 
Danzig leaves this month to cover 


the Olympic Games and the Davis 


Cup. 
* * * 


England’s Angela Mortimer is suf- 
fering from the recurring effects of 
a germ she picked up during her 
tour of Egypt two years ago. She 
did not defend her title at Torquay 
and she will enter the hospital 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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THE ISRAELI 


INTERNATIONAL 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


by JACK LEON 


Local star Eliezer Davidman won Is- 
rael’s 26th Annual International Cham- 
pionships in Tel Aviv by beating Arieh 
Avidan in the final round. The latter 
retired unwell when 4-6, 1-4 down 
against a clearly superior opponent. The 
19-year old Davidman thus.retained the 
title he gained last year, shared the 
men’s doubles crown with Avidan and 
took the mixed event with Belgium’s 
Colette Holvoet. 

The championships, played at the 
Maccabi Club in early October, started 
with the non-appearance of Americans 
Wayne Van Voorhees and Dean Brink- 
man, who were scheduled to cross into 
Israel from Jordan a few days prior to 
the event. However, nothing was seen or 
heard of the pair throughout the tourna- 
ment. A group of four of Cyprus’ lead- 
ing men players were welcome guests, 
along with Mrs. Kaniklides-Sawer, but 
the former proved too weak for the local 
participants and in the singles none sur- 
vived more than two rounds. 

The women’s singles final between 
Colette Holvoet, 18, the charming 
daughter of the Belgian Minister to Is- 
rael, and the rather temperamental No. 
1 Cypriot, Lella Kaniklides-Sawer, age 
23, was a see-saw battle. The glamorous 
Cypriot had a 6-4, 4-0 lead, but there- 
after was never good enough for her 
stylish young opponent, although she 
fought for every point. Last year’s 
champion, Bracha Jeremitsky, is now re- 
siding in the United States and could 
not defend her title. 

Results on page 61 
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The Hotel Del Coronado carried on its tradition of holding every type of event 

with its Fall Senior Tournament, including divisions for women seniors and 

“senior veterans” (over 65). San Francisco’s George Anderson, who popularized 
the “Bisque” tournament, was one of the participants. 








CHAMPIONSHIP GREEN FAST-DRYING TENNIS COURTS 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION — FIVE COURTS 


* TULSA TENNIS CLUB, TULSA, OKLAHOMA x 


MODERN TENNIS COURTS FOR CLUBS, SCHOOLS, PARKS, 
RESORTS, AND PRIVATE ESTATES. 


Write for complete information and estimates to re-surface your 


present courts or for new court installations. 


MATERIALS—EQUIPMENT—SUPERVISION—CONSTRUCTION 


RUBIEN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Phone 2-1807 














British Lawn 
TENNIS & SQUASH 


Europe’s Leading Tennis 
Magazine 
Published Monthly 
One Year - $3.00 
Two Years - $5.25 
Make checks and Money Orders 
payable to WORLD TENNIS. 
WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 
Please enter a subscription to BRITISH 
LAWN TENNIS AND SQUASH in my 


name. 
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_ —, Badminton” 


The Official Journal of the Lawn Tennis 
Association. 
The oldest lawn tennis Journal in the 
world 
Established 1883 
Published twice a month 
One Year’s Subscription (post free) ... 


Write to WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 








Read the Magazine 
IL TENNIS ITALIANO 
The leading European tennis magazine. A 
monthly publication with complete photo- 
graphic se of world-wide tennis events. 
: $8.00 per year 
Return fais ‘on with your check to 
WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, 
Please enter my subscription to IL TENNIS 
ITALIANO: 
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Interested In Badminton? 
THE 1.B.F. HANDBOOK, 
1956-57 


(International Badminton Federation) 
gives all the records from all 
over the world: 














New York 19, N. Y. 


THOMAS CUP UBER CUP 
INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 
AND PLAYERS 
NATIONAL CHAMPION- 
SHIPS, etc. 

Over 300 pages 60c post free 
Write: World Tennis, Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, as 
ATTENTION! 


QUALIFIED TENNIS PROS 


PLTA functions for you and your work, the 
betterment of tennis and the securing of posi- 
tions for PLTA pros. Write for Year Book and 
membership information to Executive Secretary. 


Professional Lawn Tennis Association 
West 57th St., Room 7 
Circle 6-6330 
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French tennis magazine editor Philippe Chatrier lost to Pakistan’s Saaed in the 
Coupe Poree, played at Roland Garros. The huge scoreboards behind them contain 
the record of the 1956 French Championships, played last May. Photo, Ken Howell. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS OF FRANCE 
Bordeaux, October 14 
Men’s Singles 
First Round. Xavier Perreau-Saussine d. Pierre 


Darmon, 6-4, 3-6, 6-1, 0-6, 6-1; Paul Remy d. 
Christian Grandet, 8-6, 6-3, 6.8, 6-4; Robert 
Haillet d. Jean Claude Molinari, 6-1, 6-1, 4-6, 


6-1; Pierre Jauffret d. Marc Lasry, 6-4, 6-4, 4-6, 
2-6, 6-1; Henri Pellizza d. Jacques Thomas, 2-6, 


9-7, 6-0, 10-8; Paul Jalabert d. J. P. Jauffret, 
6-2, 6-3, 13-11; Gil de Kermadec d. Robert Abdes- 
selam, 6-4, 7-5, 7-5; Francis Nys d. Lemasson, 
6-0, 4-6, 7-5, 2-6, 7-5. 

Quarter-finals. Haillet d. Jauffret, 6-0, 7-5, 6-1; 
Pellizza d. Perreau-Saussine, 6-3, 1-6, 6-3, 6-3; 
Jalabert d. de Kermadec, 6-2, 6-1, 6-4; Remy d 
Nys, 5-7, 6-4, 6-0, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Remy d. Jalabert, 7-9, 6-2, 6-4, 6-1; 


Haillet d. Pellizza, 6-4, 6-1, 6-3. 
Finals. Haillet d. Remy, 9-7, 6-3, 6-3. 
Men’s Doubles 

Quarter- say's Haillet-Pellizza d. 
son, 6-3, 6-3, 6- 1; Darmon-Lasry d. 
de corenadine, 6-2, 6-1, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Hi gillet: Pellizza d. Jalabert-Thomas, 
6-2, 6-2, 4-6, 1-6, 6-1; Molinari-Remy d. Darmon- 
Lasry, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 7-9, 6-2. 

Finals. Molinari-Remy d. 
8-6, 6-3. 


Grandet-Lemas- 
Henri Cochet- 


Haillet-Pellizza, 7-5, 


Women’s Singles 
First Round. Suzanne le Besnerais d. Michele 
Bourbonnais, 7-5, 6-1; Jacqueline Kermina d. 
Beatrice de Chambure, 2-6, 6-1, 6-2; Florence de 


la Courtie d. Anne-Marie es, 6-4, 10-8; 
Ginette Bucaille d. Coste, 6-1, 
Semi-finals. Kermina‘d. le Besnerais, 6-2, 6-3; 
Bucaille d. de la Courtie, 1-6, 6-3, 6- 
Finals. Kermina d. Bucaille, 10-8, 2-6, 6-4. 
Women’s Doubles 
Quarter-finals. De Chambure-de la Courtie d. 


Dubois-Kermina, 6-1, 6-2; Galtier-Seghers d. 


Courtois-de la Giroday, 6-2, 6-3; Billaz-Coste d. 
Bourbonnais-Haillet, 6-3, 6-4. 


Semi-finals. Bucaille-Besnerais d. Billaz-Coste, 


6-1, 6-2; Galtier- pane d. de Chambure-de la 
Courtie, 4-6, 6- 1, 
‘3 Finsh. Galtier- salkins d. Bucaille-le Besnerais, 
5 Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Le Besnerais-Jalabert d. Galtier-Jean 


Borotra, 6-4, 


FRENCH TOURNAMENT SCHEDULE 

Dec. 24-30, Monte Carlo Country Club; January 
+ Cannes Lawn Tennis Club; Jan. 7-13, Gallia 

LTC. Cannes; Jan. 9-13, Tournoi Gillou, Cou- 
bertin; Jan. 14-20, Boulouris Tennis Club; Feb. 
1-10, French Covered Courts Championships, Cou- 
bertin; Feb. 18-24, Monte Carlo Country Club; 
Feb. 25-March 3 Nice Lawn Tennis Club. 

March 4-March 10, Provencal Lawn Tennis 
Club; March 11-17, Menton Lawn Tennis Club; 
March 18-24, Cannes Lawn Tennis Club; March 
25-31, Gallia L.T.C., Cannes; April 1-7, Carlton 
ie row Cannes ; April 8-14, Nice Lawn Tennis 
Club ; "April 13:22, Monte Carlo Country Club; 
April 22-28, Beaulieu Lawn Tennis Club; April 
27-May 5, International Championships of Paris, 
Roland- Garros; April 29-May 5, O.G.C., Nice 
Tennis Club; May 21-June 2, French International 
Championships, Roland- Garros. 





CASCAIS. 
Cascais, October 9 
Men’s Singles. Jack Arkinstall (Aust.) d. Yves 
Pimentel (Venez.), 2-6, 6-3, 6-2. 
CHAMPIONSHIPS OF FLANDERS 
Flanders, October 15 
Men’s rg Andre Guilbert d. Dujardin, 6-2, 
1-6, 6-2, 2-6, 6-1. 
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ALGIERS 
A iers, October 9 
en’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Paul Remy d. Conquy, 6-4, 7-5, 6-4; 
_ Darmon d. Jean-Noel Grinda, 4-6, 6-4, 6-0, 


Finals. Remy d. Darmon, 6-3, 7-9, 6-3, 7-5. 


PAU 
Pau, October 9 
Men’s Singles. Robert Haillet d. 
(Sp.), 6-4, 4-6, 5-7, 6-4, 6-1. 
omen’s Singles. M. A. Courtois d. 
Leloup, 6-0, 6-4. 


Andres Gimeno 
Monique 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL TENNIS 
FESTIVAL 


Beyrouth, Lebanon, Oct. 14 
oe Day. Frank Sedgman d. Rex Hartwig, 
-9, 6-3; Pancho Gonzales d. Tony Trabert, 6-1, 
at ” Gonzales- Hartwig d. Trabert-Sedgman, 3-6, 
6-4 
Second Day. Hartwig d. Trabert, 3-6, 6-4, 6-4; 
Gonzales d. Sedgman, 6-3, 6-2; Hartwig-Sedgman 
split with Gonzales- Sedgman, 6-4, 4-6. 
ISRAELI INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Tel Aviv, October 6 
Men’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Eliezer Davidman d. Yitzhak 
Permet, 6-2, 6-1; Arieh Avidan d. Yehuda Finkel- 
kraut, 6- 0, 6-1; ‘David Asz d. Micha Sheingarten, 
: "Hanan Goldblatt d. Mordechai Finberg, 


Semi-finals. Davidman d. Goldblatt, 6-0, 6-0; 


Avidan d. Asz, 6-4, 6-4. 
Finals. Davidman d. Avidan, 6-4, 4-1, def. 
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Pancho Contreras and his bride, Maria de Lourdes Rodriguez Silva, walk through an 
arch of rackets raised by ushers Renato Rodriguez, Gustavo Palafox, Mario Llamas, 
Fernando Contreras, Pancho Guerrero Arcocha and Jose de la Torre. 


Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Davidman-Avidan d. K. Bedrossian 
(Cyprus)-Y. Stephani (Cyprus), 6-2, 6- M. 
Apel-Asz d. A. Feiger-K. Ender] (Austria), 6-1, 


6-1. 
Finals. Davidman-Avidan d. Apel-Asz, 6-2, 6-2, 
6-3. 
Women’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Colette Holvoet d. Pamela Wink- 
ler, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2; Edith Cohen-Mintz d. Ziporah 
Michaeli, 6-2, 6-2. 
Semi-finals. Holvoet d. Rita Fichman, 6-3, 6-3; 
Lella Kaniklides-Sawer d. Cohen-Mintz, 6-3, 12- 10. 
Finals. Holvoet d. Kaniklides-Sawer, 4-6, 6-3, 


6-1. 
Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Davidman-Holvoet d. Goldblatt-Wink- 
ler, 8-6, 6-1; Avidan-Cohen Mintz d. I. Sami 
(Cyprus)-Kaniklides Sawer, 6-3, 6-4. 
Finals. Se d. 
Mintz, 7-5, 


SOUTH AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS & 
CHILEAN NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Santiago, Oct. 28 
Men’s Singles 

Second Round. Sven Davidson (Swed.) d. Patri- 
cio Rodriguez, 6-1, 7-5, 6-2; _ Rose (Aust.) 
d. Omar Pabst, 2- 6; 6-2, 6-1, 6 

Quarter-finals. Davidson d. Roger Becker (Eng.), 
7-9, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4; Rose d. Ricardo Lucero, 6-1, 
6-0, 6-4; Luis Ayala d. Ernesto Rios (Arg.), 6-3, 
6-1, 7-5; Ulf Schmidt (Swed.) d. Enrique Morea 
(Arg.), 6-1, 6-0, 6-8, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Rose d. Davidson, 6-3, 6-0, 6-4; 
Ayala d. Schmidt, 6-4, 8-6, 6-2. 

Finals. Ayala d. Rose, 6-2, 6-4, 

Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Rose-Becker d. Ayala-Morea, 2-6, 8-6, 


Avidan-Cohen 


3-6, 4-6, 9-7. 





PERMANENT 
TENNIS LINE 
(SPAR-LEADED TAPE) 
Spar-Tape—The best and 
most economical for mark- 
ing tennis courts. 
The choice of tennis court 
owners for the past 25 
years. 
Sold by the best tennis 
courts builders and better 
tennis supplies firms. 


MFG. BY Wweenee ee, 
2222 N.W. 36th S' mi, Fla. 
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JACK KRAMER ON RECORDS 

This great champion gives you 13 minutes of 
strategy and fundamentals on a non-breakable 
record. Other sports greats available on records 
are Tom Harmon on football and Bob Cousy on 
basketball. 

Each record: $1.50; Designate sport and 
speed (33 1/3 or 1. Send check or money 
order to World Tennis, Dept. E, Box 3, Gracie 
Station, N.Y.C. 



















A Magazine that covers the World 
No badminton enthusiast can do without 


THE BADMINTON GAZETTE 


Edited by H. A. E. SCHEELE 
Six issues are published from October to April 
32 pages per issue, well illustrated. Reports from 
all over the world. It keeps you informed. 





The Badminton Gazette is the official organ of the 
Badminton Association of England and also 
the official outlet for International Badminton 
Federation news 


The annual the 6 

issues is 

2.25 dollars, which should be sent to 
WORLD TENNIS, 

Box 3, Gracie Station, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


post-free subscription for 














“The World’s Leading 
Tennis Players” 
By NED POTTER 
The 1956 Edition 


75c 


Send your check or money order 
now to: 
World Tennis 


Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 














You will be surprised how much better tennis you 
will play when TENA-SCOR relieves your mind of 
the burden of keeping score and you can concen- 
trate fully on making score. Ideal for spectators 
to keep score when attending tennis matches. 
When the points are long and the players have 
rubber legs and memories, you will wish you had 
a TENA-SCOR to remember for you. $3.95 com- 
plete with wrist band. 
TENA-SCOR, Inc., P.O. Box 901, 
Coral Gables 34, Fla. 
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TENNIS COURT CONSTRUCTION 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 





ESTABLISHED 1906 








Tennis Court Construction 


“DIXICO” 


Tennis Courts for the South 
All Types :-: All Kinds 


Write to: DIXICO 
(Atlanta Office) Box 11, 
College Park, Georgia 








Fast-drying GREEN-LAWN 
Tennis Courts. 


Clay Courts. Composition Courts. 


GREEN-LAWN installations include 
West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Detroit Tennis Club, Detroit, Mich. 
Berks Tennis Club, Pennsylvania 
U. S. Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


Green-Lawn Tennis Court Co. 
GOLF LANE, HUNTINGTON 5, N. Y. 
Phone Hamilton 1-5070 








TENNIS COURTS 


Constructed and Resurfaced 


with 
Laykold or Grasstex 
black, red or green 
also” En-Tout-Cas” Red 
Constructors and Distributors 
Texas — Lovisiana — Oklahoma 


W. A. BURNHAM COMPANY 


P. O. Box 13093 Houston 19, Texas 
Literature and Estimates Free 








“PETECO” 


Green Fast- -Drying Tennis- Courts 
Also Red Color ‘En-tout-cas” — Ma- 
terials For “aE ” “Dirt” and F g hom 
ets-Tapes- Posts 
Sold Direct to You with Instructions to Apply 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND FREE FOLDER 
C. R. PETERSON CONST. CoO. 
5659 Newark Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 








COUNSELOR TENNIS 


VERMONT GIRLS’ CAMP 
duly and August 


Write: Room 1605 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 














REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


Salesmen wanted to present our line of 

tennis, badminton, and squash rackets 

to tennis professionals on a commission 

basis in states west of the Mississippi 

River. In reply, give territory desired, 

business experience, and references. 
Write Magnan Racket Corp. 


13 Dexter St. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
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‘}. 6-4; Davidson-Schmidt d. Bezanilla-Maturana, 
aet. 

Finals. Rose-Becker d. Davidson-Schmidt, 6-4, 
6-2, 3-6, 6-2. 


Women’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Luisa Morales d. Carmen Ibarra, 6-3, 
6-4; Maria Tort d. Margarita Bender, 6-2, 6-2. 
Finals. Tort d. ——— 4-6, 9-7, 9-7. 
‘omen’s Doubles 
Finals. Morales Tort d. C. Ibarra-Maria Ibarra, 


6-0, 6-2 
Mixed Doubles 
Finals. M. Bender-E. Rios d. Tort-R. Lucero, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-2. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Finals. Patricio Rodriguez d. Omar Pabst, 6-2, 
4-6, 6-4. 
SHELL TOURNAMENT 
Copenhagen, Novem 
Men’s Handicap Singles 
Semi-finals. Kurt Nielsen (-40 3/6) d. Bent 
Kozeluh (-15 4/6), 6-0, ng | Torben Ulrich 
(-40 2/6) d. F. Harris (-30), , 6-5, 6-3. 
Finals. Ulrich d. Nielsen, Ate -5. 
en’s Doubles ; 
Semi-finals. Nielsen-T. Ulrich d. Wiig-Bjerre, 
15-13, 6-3; — Soren Hojberg d. Peoulsen- 
Matwitz, 10-8, ; ; 
Finals. Nielson. Ulrich d. J. Ulrich-Hojberg, 


6-3, 6-2. 
omen’s Singles 
Vera Johansen d. Lisa Gram Andersen, 


1-6, 7-5, 3-6, 

Finals. 

6-1, 5-7, 

Mixed Doubles 

Finals. Nielsen-V. Johansen d. 
Friis, 6-1, 6-2. 


J. Hegn-Agnete 


SCANDINAVIAN CUP 
Oslo, Oct. 19 . 

Denmark d. Norway, 4-1. Soren Hojberg d. 
Finn Sohol, 16-14, 6-4, 6-2; Jorgen lrich d. 
Gunnar Sjowall, 6-1, 7-9, 6-2, 6-4; Sohol- — 
d. Hojberg-Ulrich, 8-10, 3-6, 15-13, 6-4, 12-10; 
Hojberg d. wee 0- vi 6-1, 6-4, 4-6, 12-10; UL 

rich d. Sohol, 6-3, 6-3, 6-1. 


ITALIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Milan, October 14 
Men’s Singles 


re Round. Umberto Bergamo d. G. Pirro, 
5-7, 7-5, 6-2, 6-1; Sergio Jacobini d. Scribani, 
5-7 8-6, def. ; Alberto Lazzarino d. Covi, 11-9, 
3-6, 6-2, 7-5; ’ Belardinelli d. Guercilena, 6-4, 6-4 
6-2. 

Second Round. Nicola Pietrangeli d. Bonetti, 
6-3, 6-3, 6-3; Bergamo d. Bonaiti, 8-6, 4-6, 6-3, 
6-1; Orlando Sirola d. Garnero, 3-6, 6-4, 6-4, 
6-3; Giorgio Fachini d. Morelli, 2-6, 6-1, def.; 
Jacobini d. M. Porro, 6-1, 6-4, 6-0; Antonio 
Maggi d. Lemonnier, 6-1, 6-1, 6-0; Giuseppe 


Merlo d. Sada, 6-2, 6-4, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Pietrangeli d. Bergamo, 6-0, 6-3, 
6-1; Sirola d. Fachini, 7-5, 3-6, 6-4, 6-3; Maggi 
d. Jacobini, 2-6, 6-2, 2-0, def.; Merlo d. Lazzarino, 
6-4, 6-3, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. “yt yrs . ee 9-7, 12-10, 6-2; 
Merlo d. Maggi, 6-2, 6-2, 5- 

Finals. Mato’ d. bance, *i 6-3, 


4-). 
Men’s Doubles 
Bergamo- Fachini d. Covi-Bartoni, 
, 6-2; Jacobini-M. Pirro d. Morelli- 
Tacchini, 7-9, O08: def.; Lazzarino-Belardinelli 
d. Caccia- ya 6-4, 6- 1, 7-9, 6-3; Sirola- 
Pietrangeli d. Vérrati-G. Pirro, 6-4, 6-2 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Bergamo-Fachini_ d. ‘Jacobini- M. 
Pirro, 8-6, 0-6, 6-1, 6-2; Sirola-Pietrangeli d. 
Lazzarino-Belardinelli, def. 
Finals. Sirola-Pietrangeli d. 


6-3, 7-5, 6-4. 
Women’s Singles 
Second Round. Nicla Migliori d. Beltrame, 6-2, 
3-6, 6-2; Chiara Ramorino d. Bozano, 7-9, 6-3, 
6-4; Sylvana Lazzarino d. Santini, 5-7, 6-3, 6-1. 
Quarter-finals. Migliori d. Frigerio, 6-2, 7-5; 
Annalissa Bellani d. Bassi, 3-6, 6-0, 6-1; Ramorino 
d. Lea Pericoli, 1-6, 9-7, 8-6; Lazzarino d. 
Veronesi, 6-2, 6-2 
Semi-finals. Bellani d. — 8-6; 
zarino d. Ramorino, 6-3, 6-4 
Finals. Lazzarino d. ‘Bellani, 6-3, 6-3. 
Women’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Bellani-Pericoli d. Ramorino-Frigerio, 
6-1, 6-3; Migliori-Lazzarino d. Bozano-Beltrame, 
6-4, 6-2. 
Finals. 
6-1, 6-3. 


2-6, 2-6, 


Quarter- on. 
6-2, 2-6, 


Bergamo-Fachini, 


6-2, Laz- 


Bellani-Pericoli d. Migliori-Lazzarino, 
Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Lazzarino-Lazzarino d. 
Sirola, 8-6, 1-6, 6-3; Migliori-Fachini 
Parri, 6-1, 6-1. 
Finals. Migliori-Fachini d. Lazzarino-Lazzarino, 
9-7, 6-1 


Pericoli- 
d. Bassi- 


BERMUDA CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Hamilton, Bermuda, Nov. 4 
Men’s Singles. Tony Vincent d. Bob Freedman, 
6-4, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles. Vincent-Andy Fred 


Stern d. 
Krais-Bob Luxemburg, 6-4, 5-7, 6-2. 











INDONESIAN CHAMPIONSHIP Ss. 
Surabaja, Oct. 1 5-7, 

Men’s Singles. Tan Liep Tjiauw d. Ketje Su- | 6-2; 
darsono, 6-3, 7-5, 6-4. Lor 

Men’s Doubles. Tan Liep Tjiauw-Liem Yoe | gare 
Djien d. Lie Boen Swan-Tan Kiang Liam, scores | ton 
not given. Zar: 

Women’s Singles. Mrs. Tan Liep Tjiauw d. | Shir 
Mrs. Kwee Tjoen An, 2-6, 6-2, 6-3. Q 

lan 
ak spares? e 
t 
TROFEO EDUARDO FLAQUER d. I 
Barcelona, Oct. 28 F 
‘ Men’s Singles 

Semi-finals. Andres Gimeno d. Emilio Martinez, Q 
6-2, 6-3, 6-1; J. M. Couder d. S. Sentmenat, 6-2, Hley, 
6-1, 2-6, 728. 6-3, 

Finals. Gimeno d. Couder, 6-2, 6-1, 6-2. 2-6, 

5-7, 

Fate rate ae treed Se 

6-0, 

ORANGE FREE STATE CHAMPIONSHIPS F; 
Bloomfontein, O.F.S., South Africa 6-1. 

Men’s Singles. Owen Williams d. Gaetan Koenig, 

6-2, 6-3, 10-8, Q 

Men’s Doubles. Williams-Derek Lawer d. Koenig- §. 1 
Jackie du Toit, 6-4, 6-1. 6-3, 

Women’s Singles. Sandra Reynolds d. Audrey J 61; 
Treyvellan, 6-1, 2-6, 6-0. 0-3. 

omen’s Doubles. Reynolds- J. Elliot d. Trey. J Se 
vellan-Ungerer, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2. 4-6, 

Mixed Doubles. Williams-Reynolds d. Ray Had- }6-2.. 

dad-Treyvellan, 8-6, 8-6 Ry 
Qi 

LONDON PROFESSIONAL 6-1; 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 6-1; 

Wembley, Oct. 1 a 

Men’s Singles New 

First Round. J. de Mos (Neth.) d. Kalle Schroe- }~ Fi 
der (Swed.), 6-0, 6-1; Pancho Segura (Ec.) d. Recon 
Hans Nusslein (Ger. . 6 6-2, 6-3; J. W. Cawthorn 
(Aust.) d. W. Moss (Eng.), 6-3, 6-0; Tony Se 
Trabert (USA) d. George Worthington (Aust.), Diver 

-3, 6-4. nba 

Quarter-finals. Pancho Gonzales (USA) d. Rex nad. 
Hartwig (Aust.), 6-2, 6-3; Frank Sedgman (Aust.) 

d. Tony Mottram (Eng.), 6-2, 6-2; Segura d. de Qu 
Mos, 6-0, 6-2; Trabert d. Cawthorn, 7-5, 6-4. 6-2 

Semi-finals. Sedgman d. Trabert, 8-6, 6-1, 6-2; Jud 
Gonzales d. Segura, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2. 52) 

Finals. Gonzales d. Sedgman, 4-6, 11-9, 11-9, 9-7. “si 

Third Place Singles. Segura d. Trabert, 6-4, 6-2. St oe" 

Men’s Doubles Fin 

First Round. Segura-Worthington d. de Mos- 
Schroeder, 6-1, 6-0. Ser 

Semi-finals. Sedgman-Hartwig d. Segura-Worth- 8-6, 
ington, 6-1, 6-2, 6-3; Gonzales-Trabert d. Mot- } 1 ¢’ 
tram- Cawthorn, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. Fir 

Finals. —— ‘Trabert d. Sedgmaa- Hartwig, | 
6-3, 6-4, 6-4. 

Third Piace Doubles. _pesura- Worthington a 
Cawthorn-Mottram, 6-4, 

QUEENSLAND CHAMPIONSHIPS sho: 
Brisbane, Australia, Nov. 4 mer 
Men’s Singles prec 

Second Round. Des Shaw (N.Z.) d. Paul Hearn- 
don, 4-6, 8-6, 6-2, 6-1; Michael Davies (Eng.) d play 
Peter Newman, 6-1, 6-4, 6-4; Rod Laver d. Lew Ind: 
Gerrard (N.Z.), 6-4, tes 6-0; Bob Howe d. 
Warren Jacques, 6-4, 6-2, 5-7, 6- 2; Ashley Cooper | that 
d. Graham Lovett, 6-0, 6-2, 6-3; Barry Phillips- ; 
Moore d. Jeff Robson (N.Z.), 6-2, 6-4, 6-3; Bob | put 
Mark d. Neil Gibson, 6- te 6-1, 6-1; Roy Emerson Ohi 
d. Billy Knight (Eng.), 6-4, 8-6, 6-4. 

Third Round. Lew Hoad d. Shaw, 6-2, 6-1, 6-0; [ City 
Davies d. Warren Woodcock, 6-3, 1-6, 6-3, 6-4; f 
Don Candy d. Laver, 6-1, 9- 11-9; Neale ore 
Fraser d. Howe, 7-5, 8-10, 6-3, 36, 6-4; Cooper f entr 
d. Phillips-Moore, 6-1, 6-2, 6-3; Mal Anderson . 
d. Mark, 6-1, 6-2, 8-6; Emerson d. Alan Burns pion 
(N.Z.), 6-1, 6-2, 6-4; Ken Rosewall d. G. Gaydon, row: 
6-1, 6-1, r ' 

Quarter-finals. Hoad d. Davies, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2, 6-3; 

Fraser d. ‘Candy, 6-4, 7-5, 6-4; Cooper d. Ander- 
son, 6-3, 6-3, 6-0; Rosewall d. Emerson, 12-10. Jc 
6-3, 11-9. | 1 

Semi-finals. Hoad d. Fraser, 6-1, 6-3, 6-1; Cooper play 
d. Rosewall, 6-8, 8-6, 12-10, 7-5. his « 

Finals. Cooper d. Hoad, 5-7, 7-5, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles ente 

Second Round. Lovett-Phillips Moore d. New- § Soqy{ 
man-Jacques, 6-2, 5-7, 6-2, 6-3; Candy-Howe d. 
Mark-Hearndon, 6-3, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3; Woodcock-Gib- hom 
son d. Shaw-Gerrard, 6-2, 6-3, 7-9, 6-4; Fraser t 
Cooper d. Laver-Sheil, 6-3, 6-3, 10-8. pu 

Quarter-finals. Hoad-Rosewall d. Lovett-Phillips f Miay 
Moore, 6-3, 6-2, 7-5; Candy-Howe d. Knight- ‘ 
Davies, 6-4, 9-7, 6-3; Emerson-Anderson d. Rob- Becl 
son-Burns, 6-8, 6-3, 6-2, 6-4; Fraser-Cooper d. Flor 
Woodcock-Gibson, 6-4, 1-6, 6-2, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Hoad-Rosewall d. Candy-Howe, 6-4, Perr 
6-4, 6-4; Emerson-Anderson d. Fraser-Cooper, 4-6, 

6-1, 8-6, 6-2. in T 

Finals. Hoad-Rosewall d. Emerson-Anderson, 6-3, “Dix 
6-4, 6-2. 

Women’s Singles ; F grea 

First Round. Mary Rogers d. Ruia Morrison t 
(N.Z.), 8-6, 6-1. , pect 

December, 1956 § Wor 
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Second Round. Mary <a d. Rita Bentley, 8-6, 
5-7, 6-4; Sonia Cox (N.Z.) d. Jill Strachan, 6-1, 
6-2; Dot Linde d. Dawn Duncan, 7-9, 6-4, 10-8; 
Lorraine Coghlan d. Betty Nelson, 6-4, 6-3; Mar- 
garet Hellyer d. Betty Pratt, 6-2, &1; Mary Fen- 
ton d. Judy vag 5 (N. Z), 6-2, 7-5; Rogers d. 
Zara Robinson (N.Z Jy i 6-4; Fay Muller d. 
Shirley Anderson, 6-4, 

Quarter-finals. Carter yy Cox, 4-6, 6-0, 6-2; Cogh- 
lan d. Linde, 6-2, 6-1; — d. Fenton, 6- 4, 6-1; 
Muller d. Rogers, 6- 2, 6 

Semi-finals. = * Hellyer 
d. Muller, 6-2, 6-2 

Finals. Carter d. Hellyer, 4-6, 6-2, 7-5. 

Women’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Muller-Carter d. Robinson-Bent- 
ley, 6-3, 6-2; Nelson-Davidson d. Longlands-Linde, 
3 he ry 6- 3; Cox-Morrison d. Fenton-Duff, 6-0, 

: Coghlin- Hellyer d. Duncan- Strachan, 8-6, 

4 2 
emi-finals. Muller-Carter d. Nelson- “owes 
, 6-3; Coghlin-Hellyer d. Cox-Morrison, 6-4, 6-3 
Finals. Muller-Carter d. Cozhl'n-Hellye:, 4-6, 6- 


Mixed Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Rosewall-Muller d. Phillips Moore- 
S. Lee, 6-2, 6-3; Mark-Coghlin d. Lovett-Carter, 
6-3, 0-6, 6-2; Howe-Hellyer d. Robson-Cox, 6-4, 
6-1; Davies-Bentley d. L. Hoad-Linde, 6-8, 6-3, 
0-3. 

Semi-finals. Mark-Coghlin d. Rosewall-Muller, 
\4-6, 6-3, 6-4; Howe-Hellyer d. Davies-Bentley, 4-6, 
6-2, 6-2. 

Finals. 
6-2. 


Cait 7-5, 6-33 


a a Pen 
_ 2 ee 


Howe-Hellyer d. Mark-Coghlin, 7-5, 3-6, 


Junior Boys’ Singles 
Quarter-finals. Bob Mark d. Ronald Hickey, 6-3, 
4h Warren Jacques d. Lew Gerrard (N.Z.), 6-4, 
Rod Laver d. Frank a ex a 6-3, 7-5; Peter 
Rete d. Wayne Reid, 6-3, 6-3 
Semi-finals. Mark d. Jacques, 78, 6-3; Laver d. 
Newman, 7-5, 11-9 
Finals. Laver led Mark, 10-8, 6-all, called on 
account of darkness. To be finished in Sydney. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 
N. Perry-K. Fletcher d. Jacques- 
Laver-Gorman d. Hickey- 


Semi-finals. 
Newman, 6-2, 2-6, 6-3; 
Reid, 6-8, 6-1, 6-2. 

Finals. Laver-Gorman d. Perry-Fletcher, 6-3, 6-4. 

Junior Girls’ Singles 

Quarter-finals. Mary Fenton d. Shirley Anderson, 
6-2, 6-2; Dawn Duncan d. Dot Duff, 6-3, 6-2; 
Judy Davidson (N.Z.) d. Mary Rogers, 6-8, 6-2, 
6-2; Jill Strachan d. Rosemary White, 10-8, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Fenton d. Duncan, 6-1, -4; 
Strachan d. Davidson, 6-1, 6-2 

Finals. Fenton d. Strachan, 6- 2: 4-6, 6-3. 

Junior Girls’ Doubles 

Semi-finals. Anderson-Asplin d. Strachan-Cohen, 
8-6, 6-4; Fenton-Davidson d. Rogers-Duncan, 6-4, 
1-6, 7-5. 

Finals. Fenton-Davidson d. Anderson- Asplin, 7-5, 
6-4. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
(Continued from Page 58) 
shortly for observation and treat- 
ment ... The Australian press has 
predicted that Ham Richardson will 
play in the Interzone final against 
India since it is now almost certain 


|that the Interzone Final has been 


put back a week Springfield, 
Ohio had a 124 draw in a Boys’ 13 
city tournament. The total number 
of entries were 424, which is more 





entries than several sectional cham- 
pionships get . . . The Hal Bur- 
rows’ are infanticipating. 
* x x 

Joseph DeFina, who annually 
plays host to the visiting Italians at 
his estate in Westchester, will again 
entertain the visiting players in the 
South Florida Championships at his 
home in Palm Beach. Last year, he 
put up ‘the entire University of 
Miami team on his yacht . . . Roger 


- Becker of England is in Boca Raton, 


Florida, working out with Fred 
Perry ... The Dixie Championships 
in Tampa changed its name to the 
“Dixie International” because of the 
great influx of foreign players ex- 
pected on the Sunshine Circuit. 


World Tennis 





AUSTRALIA VS. NEW a 
Killara, Aust., _, 

First Day. Jeff Robson (NZ) d “Warren Wood- 
ock, 6-3, 6-3; Alan Burns (NZ) d . Don Candy, 

6-4; D. Shaw (NZ) d. Peter Newman, 4-6, 
6-1; Neil Gibson (A) d. L. Gerrard, 6-0, 4-6, 
obson-Burns (NZ) d. Candy- Newman, 10-8, 
-0; Woodcock-Gibson (A) d. Gerrard- Shaw, 
-1; Mary Carter (A) d. Rua Morrison, 6-3, 
Margaret Hellyer (A) d. S. Cos, 7-5, 6-8, 
; Pat Parmenter ay d. J. Davidson, 6-3, 6-4; 
Norma Marsh (A) d. B. Nelson, 6-4, 6-2; Carter- 
Hellyer d. Davidson-Nelson, os 6-3; Parmenter- 
Marsh d. Cos-Morrison, 7-5, , 6-0. 

Second Day. Robson d. Roe 6-4, 6-4; Wood- 
cock d. Burns, 6-2, 9-7; Gibson d. Shaw, 6 6-1, 6-1; 
Newman d. Gerrard, 136, 6-0, 6-2; Candy-Newman 
d. Shaw-Gerrard, 6-2, 6-3; Robson-Burns d. Wood- 
cock-Gibson, 7-5, 6-4; Carter d. Cos, 10-8, 8-6; 
Hellyer d. Morrison, 6-3, 6-2; Marsh d. Davidson, 
6-4, 6-0; Parmenter d. Nelson, 6-1, 4-6, 11-9; 
Parmenter-Marsh d. Nelson- Davidson, 6-4, 6-4; 
Carter-Hellyer d. Cos-Morrison, 8-6, 6-1. 


Na 
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COLUMBIA C. C. INVITATION DOUBLES 
Washington, D. C., October 28 
Men’s Doubles 

First Round. Lt. Col. Robin Hippenstiel-Lt. Col. 
Lou Weatherall d. Clif Mayne-George Ball, 7-5, 
6-4; Vic Seixas-Jim Moore d. Earle Brown-Frank 
Hartz, 6-0, 6-3; Charlie Masterson-Fred McNair 
d. William Miller-Col. Nick Powel, 6-1, 6-1; 
Straight Clark-Bill Clothier d. Herman Shaffer. 
Dever Hobbs, 7-5, 6-3; Donald Dell-Ted Rogers 
d. Mike Blanchard-Dooley Mitchell, 6-2, 6-2; 
Dick Sorlien-Jim Thackera d. Jack Tarr-Jim Tarr, 
6-0, 4-6, 10-8; Hugh Lynch-Henry Van Renssalaer 
d. Jim Schnaars-Leif Beck, 6-3, 6-8, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Seixas-Moore d. Henry Foss- 
Tommy Boys, 6-0, 6-3; Masterson-McNair d. 
Sorlein-Thackera, 3-6, 9-7, 6-1; Clark-Clothier d. 
Lynch-Van_ Renssalaer, 6-4, ne ———— 
Weatherall d. Dell-Rogers, 6-3, 5-7, 

Semi-finals. Seixas-Moore d. ee aaptiesi -Weather- 
all, 3-6, 6-4, 6-3; Clark-Clothier d. Masterson- 
McNair, 6-4, 2-6, "3. 
ry Finals. Seixas-Moore d. Clark-C lothier, 8-6, 6-1, 
9-4, 


CORONADO SENIORS TOURNAMENT 
Coronado, Calif., Oct. 28 
Senior Singles 
Quarter-finals. Bill Robertson d. L. Pedley, def. ; 
John Sisson d. P. Albers, 6-2, 2-6, 7-5; C. Robbins 
d. Carl Busch, 6-3, 2-6, 6-3; Ed Woodall d. T. 
Bodley, 6-4, 6-2. 
Semi-finals. Sisson d. Robertson, 6-4, 2-3, def.; 
Robbins d. Woodall, 6-3, 3-6, 9-7. 
Finals. Sisson d. Robbins, 6-3, 6-3. 
Senior Doubles 
Semi-finals. Lewis-Woodall d. Jack 
Busch, 6-1, 6-2; Alan ee Sisson d. 
bridge- Anderson, 6-2, 
Finals. Herrington- * all d. 
6- 4, 6-2 


Tidball- 
Bur- 


Lewis-Woodall, 3-6 


; Women’s Senior Singles 
Semi-finals. Dodo Cheney d. M. Chapple, 6-2, 
6-0; Gracyn Kelleher d. M. Holder, a4 6-0. 
Finals. Cheesy d. Kelleher, 6-2, 
omen’s Senior Doubles - 
PT, ‘Cheney-Kelleher d. Kluever-Tolar, 
6-0, ek Walker-Neuschaffer d. Bunker-Ketcham, 


6-0, 
‘ Finals. Cheney-Kelleher d. Walker-Neuschaffer, 
Ry a 


Senior Veterans’ Doubles 


PP bs 3 Spielman-Medcraft d. Olerich-Caskey, 
6-0, 8-6. 

Senior Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Harrington-Kelleher d. Hawks- 


Walker, 6-0, ed 
schaffer, 6-3, 7-9 
Finals. Called ze of rain. 


—— Cheney d. Lepper-Neu- 








FLORIDA STATE JUNIORS 
Jacksonville, Oct. 21 

Junior Boys’ Singles. Larry Caton d. Jimmy 
Shaffer, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Junior Boys’ Doubies. L. Caton- a McCor- 
mick d. Shaffer-Tom Elliott, 6-2, 

Junior Girls’ — Nancy py d. Judy Pils- 
bury, 6-0, 3-6, 

Boys’ Singles.” Don Caton d. Neal Marcus, 9-7, 

Boys’ Doubles. Caton- ge d. Frank Froeh- 
—— Karabasz, 6-3, 

irls’ ee eM Lynn iain d. 
away, 6-3, 6 

Boys’ i3 ‘Singles. 
Marcus, 6-2, 


Sylvia Hard- 


Butch Meyers d. Kenny 


HOT SPRINGS FALL — 
Hot § rings, Va., Oct. 
en’s Singles 
Second Round. Tom Moorhead d. Charles Al- 
corn, 6-3, 6-3; William Reese d. George Crowe, 
6-0, ’g- 6; "Orme Wilson d. Earl Backe, 6-2, 7-5. 
Quarter-finals. Moorhead d. John Lutz, 6-3, 6-2; 


Reese a, Howard Bulen, scores not given; Dean 
Mathey d. Wilson, 6-3, 7-5. 
Semi-finals. 


Alastair. Martin d. Moorhead, 6-3, 








THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
A PERSONALIZED RACKET COVER 


Give your friends a fine zippered wa- 
ter repellent tennis racket cover with 
their name on in one inch white felt let- 
ters for only $2.50. No worry about size 
or usefulness. An original and thoughtful 
gift. For $1.00 extra, we put the name 
of a club, school or college on the re- 


verse side. 
Please print name wanted on cover: 

Name 

Club or School 

Send to: 

Name 

Street 

City & State ; 

Make checks payable and send to: 
Name On Company, 857 - 45th St., 

Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 








World’s Only Specialist 


in 
TENNIS MURALS 


We make giant enlargements for 
offices, clubs, game rooms and 
bars, etc. Size almost unlimited! All 
work guaranteed! We will mount 
on masonite or supply for direct 
wall adhesion. 


30” by 40” $17.00 
40” by 60” 30.00 


Unmounted slightly less 


eee ae $1.50 
oe x 10” 2.50 


Write or phone for further informa- 
* tion: 
P. & D. Schroeder 
545 West 111th Street 
New York 25, N. Y. 
MOnument 2-9603 








Cash for your Used TENNIS BALLS! 
We will py, 60c per dozen for your used 
tennis balls if they are not more than 3 years 
old and covers are intact—not split, moth- 
eaten or grease stained. SEND ANY NUM- 
BER. You will receive our check within 5 
days plus your postage. Our 18th year. 

AMERICAN aid COMPANY 
Box 625 Merrick, L. I., N. Y¥. 

Send for Mailing Bag Holds 12 Dozen 











TENNIS PRO WANTED 


Exceptional opportunity in 1957 for pro to 
grow roots at one of America’s finest family 
country clubs; Midwest location; six individ- 
ual courts; season April to November. Success- 
ful candidate will be an all-round pro, ma- 
ture, be able to develop program for children, 
arrange tournaments, get matches for adults, 
run pro shop. Top references required. 


Write Dept. L, Box 3, Gracie Station, 
New York 28, N. Y. 
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SCHEDULE OF SANCTIONED TOURNAMENTS 


Sr 

Orange Bowl Chps. 

31. 4 6 Dixie Chps.—Msd Wsd Ssd 

JANUARY 
7-13 


14-20 

19-20 

21-27 
28-Feb. 3 


FEBRUARY 
4-10 
8-10 

11- 17 


West Coast Chps.—Msd Wsd Ssd 
City of Coral Gables Inv.- 
Palm Beach Jr. 
Hollywood Beach Inv. 
Austin Smith Chps.—Msd Ws 


Msd Wsd 
Boys Inv. 


So. Florida Chps. JVsd 
Ocala Rec. Dept. 
Florida State Chps. 
City of Miami Inv. 
E] Panama Chps..-_Msd Wsd Mxd 
NATIONAL INDOOR CHPS. 

Orlando Optimist Jrs.—-JBsd Bsd 
Chps. of Colombia 


St. Andrews Inv._-Msd Wsd 
Masters Inv..-Msd JVsd 
Miami Beach Optimists-—Bsd 
Everglades Club Inv.—Msd Mxd 
Shamrock Jr. 
Good Neighbor Chps. 
Florida West Coast Jrs. 
Boca Raton Inv._-Msd Wsd 
Jacksonville Beach Jaycee—J Bsd 


Caribbean Chps.._Msd Wsd Mxd 
feng East Coast Jrs.—JBsd 
Caribe Hilton Inv.—-Msd Wsd 
Dixie Jr. Chps. 
Florida High School Tourn. 
Florida Yacht Club Jrs. 


JBsd 


Gulf Stream Jrs. 
gg’ Vets.—JVsd 


Fla. Girls Intersectional Try-outs JGs 
JBsd Bsd B(13)sd B(11)sd 


Fla. Hard Court Jrs. 


Florida State Jaycees—JBs Bs 


Msd Wsd 
Chps.—-JBs JGs Bs Gs B(13)s 
Msd Ws Ssd 


Msd Wsd Mxd 


Mxd 


JGsd 


B(13)sd 


JGsd 


JBsd JGsd Bsd Gsd B(13)sd G(13)sd B(21)sd 


JBsd Bsd B(13)s 
Msd Ws Mxd Ssd 
Msd Ws Mxd Ssd 


Msd Ssd 
B(13)s 


Inv.—JBsd JGsd Bsd Gsd 
Msd Wsd Mxd Ssd 
JBsd JGsd Bsd Gsd B(13)sd G(13)sd 


Bsd Gsd B(13)sd 


3sd Gsd B(13)s G(13)s B(11)s 


JBsd JGsd Bsd Gsd 


JBsd JGsd Bsd Gsd B(13)sd G(13)sd 
JGsd 
JBsd JGsd Bsd Gsd B(13)sd G(13)sd B(11)sd 


B(13)s G(13)s 


Flamingo Park, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Davis Islands T. C., Tampa, Fla. 


St. Petersburg (Fla.) T. C. 

Coral Gables (Fla.) T. C. 

Coral Beach T. C., Palm Beach, Fla. 
Hollywood Beach, Fla. 

Ft. Lauderdale (Fla.) a» 


W.: Palm Beach (Fla.) T. C. 
Ocala, a. 

Orlando (Fla.) T. C. 

Henderson Pk., Miami, Fla. 

El Panama Hotel, Panama 

7th Regt., New York City 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 
Barranquilla, Colombia 


St. Andrews Club, Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 
Bolles School, —e le, Fla. 

Miami Beach, 
Everglades T. Cc. 
Hollywood (Fla.) 
Miami Beach, Fla, 
Sarasota (Fla.) T. C. 
Boca Raton (Fla.) Hotel 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 


es Beach, Fla. 
2. ©: 


Montego Bay, Jamaica, B. W. I. 
Daytona Beach, a. 

Caribe Hilton Hotel, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Davis Island T. C., Tampa, Fla. 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Jacksonville, Fila. 


Delray Beach (Fla.) T. C. 

Ocala (Fla.) Rec. Dept. 

Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
Bolles School, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Orlando, Fla. 





6-2; Mathey d. Reese, 6-3, 5-7, 6-4. 

Finals. Martin d. Mathey, 6-3, 6-0. 

Men’s Doubles 

Finals. Martin-Backe d. Moorhead-Wilson, 6-3, 
11-13, 6-3. 

Other Results 

Women’s Singles. Sally Walker d. 
6-2, 6-4. 

Women’s Doubles. Mrs. Alastair 
Teng d. Thomas-Mrs. 1. A. 
3-6, 6- 

Mixed a 
Walker, 6-3, 6-1 


Terry Thomas, 
Martin- Frie da 
Chapman, 7-5, 


Martin-Martin d. O. Wilson-S. 


EASTERN WOMEN’S COLLEGIATES 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 
Women’s Singles 
Barbara_Heilshorn_d. Sylvia_ Gray. 


Bons Ganln. 
Adria Fisher d. Catherine Collins, 


5-7, 6-3, 6-1; 
6-1, 6-2 

Finals. Fisher d. Heilshorn, 6-2, 6-3. 

Women’s Doubles 

Finals. Fisher-Nancy Lelewer d. 
Wendy Smith, 5-7, 8-6, 6-4. 


Barbara Katz- 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT _ 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 
Senior Singles 


Semi-finals. Wayne Smith d. John English, 9-7, 
6-0; Allen Schmitt d. Willard Roeder, 8-6, 6-3. 

Finals. Smith d. Schmitt, 6-2, 0-6, 6-1. 

Senior Doubles 

Semi-finals. Schmitt- Harold Weise d. Elmer 
Haub-Herb Weinstock, 6-2, 6-1; English-Roeder 
d. Smith-Karl Hodge, 6-1, 8-6. 

— Schmitt-Weise d. Roeder-English, 4-6, 


7-5, 6-3 


WORLD RANKINGS 
Australia 
. Lewis Hoad 
. Ken Rosewall 
Ashley Cooper 
. Neale Fraser 
. Mervyn Rose 
. Don Candy 
. Mal Anderson 
8. Roy Emerson 
. B. Tobin 
. Neil Gibson 
Warren Woodcock 
Insufficient Data: 
Clive Wilderspin 


Mary Carter 
Mary Hawton 
Beryl Penrose 
Fay Muller 
Daphne Seeney 
Loris Nichols 
Lorraine Coghlan 
Margaret Hellyer 


CONIA Wsp whos 


g 


9. 
10. B 


M. McCalman 
Jones 


Insufficient Data: 


© CONIA 


Wwe 


Thelma Long 


Kurt Nielsen 

Torben Ulrich 
Jorgen Ulrich 
Soren Hojberg 
Bent Poulsen 

Niels Knudsen 
Leif Marwitz 

Henning Wiig 
Eric Bjerre 


Denmark 


. Jan Leschley 


Fleming Harris 


. Milly Vagn Nielsen 
. Else Schmidt 


3. Lisa Gram Andersen 


“I 


au who 


on 


. Vera Johansen 
. Eva Munthe Foghog 


Kirsten Glens 

Tove Wagner Schmidt 
outh Africa 

Ian V ermaak 

Eric Sturgéss 

Abe Segal 

Gordon Forbes 

Trevor Fancutt 

Owen Williams 

Brian Woodroffe 

Derek Capell 


BUD ROBINEAU 


ano GAR MULLOY 
of FRONTIER REFINING CO.... 


. Dora Kilian 
ywendy Love 
Lucile v.d. Westhuizen 
Jean Forbes 
Sandra Reynolds 
R. Schuurman 
B. Bartlett 
. E. Watermeyer 


BND MN wtor 


Sweden 


. Sven Davidson 

. Ulf Schmidt 

. Torsten Johansson 
Staffan Stockenberg 
. Jan-Erik Lundquist 
. Percy Rosberg 

. Bengt Axelsson 
Ake Eliaeson 

. Birger Folke 

Borje Fornstedt 


WOONA ws wo 


. Birgit Sanden 

. Solveig Gustafsson 

. Alva Bjork 

. Margareta Bonstrom 
Lilleba Klofsten 

. Gudrun Rosin 

. Ingrid Eggert 
Ulla Hultkrantz 


NO Pwd 


Insufficient Data: 
nn-Marie Almgren 
Mary Backstrom 
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